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SHAKESPEARE’S CORDELIA. 


HE artist that places with deft brush 
his ideal before him in form and 
coloring, imprisons his thought forever, 
and has a single picture; but the one 
who paints in words wields the far subtler 
brush of the soul’s imagination, and the 
picture changes at his will. It is as though 
a master stood beside the canvas, bidding 
us behold the drama of a life. We see, 
at first, a fage of trusting innocence and 
child-like faith; the brush moves, and we 
behold new meaning in the eye; the soul 
has learned a deeper revelation; a few 
more lines, and grief has softened and 
subdued and purified; again, ambition 
fires the eye, and hope beams forth in 
every lineament. And so, as the brush 
moves on, successes, failures, triumph, or 
despair follow each other, until the eye 
closes, and we know the history is ended. 
If the word portraits which Shakes- 
peare has left us were thrown on canvas, 
they would fill a stupendous gallery; and 
in this gallery no niche or alcove would at- 
tract more attention than that which con- 
tained the faces from ‘‘ King Lear.” For 
variety, for striking contrasts, for com- 
pleteness of portraiture, for scenes of 
heart-touching pathos, this drama stands 
pre-eminent. 

The two central figures are companion 
pictures, which can not be separated 
without one of them losing the beauty 
of its meaning; for, by the exquisite 


magic of its author, the subtle charm, 
Vou. XXXV.—13* 





the unspoken tenderness, the touching 
eloquence, come from association. With- 
out King Lear, there could be no Cor- 
delia. The faces of two other women 
hang close by—sisters and daughters— 
but behind the regular features, the cold 
eyes tell of stone, the lips of scorpions, 
and lines of habitual expression reveal 
their sordid selfishness and coarseness 
of desire; while grouped around, we be- 
hold the liege Kent, the fearless courtier 
and unselfish page; the keen-witted 
faithful fool; the dowry-seeking Bur- 
gundy; the regal-browed France; the 
honest Gloster; the two-faced, traitorous 
Edmund; the far-sighted, much endur- 
ing Edgar; the well-meaning Albany; 
the infamous Cornwall; each individual 
one perfect enough to render famous its 
creator, and all lending their light or 
shade to bring out in rarer grace, and 
fairer proportions, the one conception— 
Cordelia, the daughter. 

We are introduced to King Lear, at- 
tended by his favored lords. His royal 
“‘we”’ for scores pf years has stood the 
unchallenged law of the nation, and still 
remains a rock, against which the breakers 
dash themselves to foam, but bears no 
evidence of being swept away. ‘True, 
the hair on the honored temples has 
grown white and sparse, the full brow 
and cheek are furrowed by the steel of 
time, the firm figure is a little bent, as 
though the strong foundation had yielded 
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slightly, rather than that decay was hol- 
lowing the trunk; but the royal wish and 
mandate are just as young and strong as 
ever in the hearts of the people—no 
weariness or weakness foreshadows loss 
of honor for their king. 

As a monarch, he has ever been strong 
and manly, having carried for fifty years 
his kingdom in his heart as easily as he 
now bears within his hand a map of his 
estates. As a parent, he was weak in 
those affections that are no weakness, 
and just a trifle doting in his fondness 
for those fair young beings who call him 
‘‘father;’’ and often had he meditated 
how he might show to them the richness 
of his love. Nothing is said of the 
mother: we must believe that she died 
early. Had she lived, if her influence 
had not recast the mold of her two eldest 
daughters, she would certainly have re- 
vealed to the king their true nature, and 
have warned him against placing power 
in their hands. But what could he— 
loving father though he was—know of 
the hidden virtues or vices of those young 
girls growing up to womanhood within 
his palace? He could see that their 
physical wants were abundantly sup- 
plied; he could endow them richly as 
they appeared in court, and men of noble 
birth besought their hands in marriage; 
he could fondle the youngest on his knee 
and press her to his heart in tenderness, 
as the thought of his dead wife came to 
tell him she was motherless; but with 
the weight of a nation’s welfare pressing 
on his time, he could not stop to study 
their natures, or watch the development 
of their dispositions. He thought them 
all alike, and all as good as he could 
. picture them. Many years ago, he had 
fancied for his age a quiet home, where 
he might live in an atmcsphere of love, 
enjoying the homage of royal’v without 
its cares, and: going out into the broad 
fields and forests of God’s universe, 
breathing the breath of freedom without 
the weight of its protection. 

The time had come when kingly honors 
seemed heavy, and he had resolved to 
take the coveted rest and happiness. 








So, in the quiet of his room, he had 
planned to permit younger shoulders to 
bear the burdens, and he would lift to 
royal honors the husbands of his daugh- 
ters. Into three equal parts he would 
divide his kingdom; aay, as he thought 
again of the one that lay a motherless 
baby in his arms, the fond old heart _ 
grew tenderer; truly she should have qa 
little more, to compensate for her sad 
fate—his youngest, his darling! When 
the kingdom lay mapped before him, a 
little the largest, a little the sunniest, por- 
tion was for the marriage dower of Cor- 
delia. This event of great importance 
is to be announced to the world, and so 
we see him, with his courtiers and daugh- 
ters in stately attendance upon his maj- 
esty. We fancy the old man looks at 
his map with the parental love all aglow 
in his heart. What a glad surprise is in 
store for his three treasures! His gen- 
erous nature grows buoyant with antici- 
pation of the love that must gush up in 
glad response. His crown and lands are 
baubles beside that valued love; and yet 
he had no thought of being mercenary— 
so much love, so much land—neither was 
there any forethought of a test, to know 
where those dividing lines should lie. 

Hear him speak, happy in the thought 
of his daughters’ happiness, in whose lov- 
ing care he only coveted a bright, warm 
place to die; hear him, genial, almost 
jolly, a sparkle of mirth creepifg in 
through his words: 


** Meantime we shall express our darker purpose, 

Give me the map there: know, that we have 
divided . 

In three, our kingdom; and ’tis our fast intent 

To shake all care and business fr>m our age; 

Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 

Unburthened crawl toward death. Our son of 
Cornwall, 

And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 

We have this hour a constant will to publish 

Our daughters’ several dowers, that future strife 

May be prevented now. The princes, France and 
Burgundy, 

Great rivals in our youngest daughter’s love, 

Long in our court have made their amorous sojourn, 

And here are to be answered.” 


Thus much he had planned to say, but 
a new thought strikes him—the outgrowth 
of a little vanity in his own unprece- 
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dented generosity. The boundary lines 
were already made; but he will give his 
daughters the opportunity he knows they 
must desire, of telling how much they 
love him in return. Only a playful con- 
ceit at first, it afterward became too ear- 
nest a test. 

“Tell me, my daughters 
(Since now we will divest us, both of rule, 
Interest of territory, cares of state), 
Which of you, shall we say, doth love us most? 


That we our largest bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with mérit challenge. Goneril, 


Our eldest-born, speak first.” 

Goneril knows full well the one who 
has acted the most love through her life, 
and that, in consequence, her father has 
his favorite. Her jealousy tells her 
where the largest portion must go, if ove 
is the real test; but her anxiety lightens 
to hear that words will be the test. Words 
are of easy utterance, and can slip 
smoothly from the tongue; she sees her 
advantage, and enters upon a hopeful 
task. She will throw unusual energy 
into their utterance, hoping to drown any 
remembrance of neglect, should such be 
cherished. So, in a loud tone, with a 
pumped-up strain of heartiness perfectly 
obvious to a heart that is not determined 
to deceive itself, she says: 

* Sir, Llove you more than word can wield the matter, 
Dearer than eye-sight, space, and liberty ; 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare; 

No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, honor; 
As much as child e’er loved, or father found. 

A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable; 
Beyond all manner of so much I love you.” 

Cordelia listens—a girl just passed to 
womanhood. We do not know her now, 
for she has not yet spoken. Something 


has stirred the deeper waters. Perhaps, — 


if she had been asked first in that pleas- 
ant, bantering way, she might have an- 
swered with some surface-sparkle of 
words. But the crafty earnestness of her 
sister’s answer has brought out all of the 
sounding brass of profession. She knows 
the selfishness of that nature, and the 
smile fades from her lips. Moisture starts 
in her eye, as she thinks of that dear old 
father, so kind and loving, that he covers 
up the generosity of his deed in a sheen 
of selfishness, receiving only a fawning 





exaggeration of affection, and she sighs 
with suppressed breath. 

What shall Cordelia speak? Love, and 
besilent. But the king expected a showy 
demonstration of gratitude, and he hears 
what he expected. Though each word 
rings down with an unusual tinkling, he 
does not think to test them by the finer 
and longer-continued vibrations of the 
genuine coin. Gratified with such flat- 
tering admiration and fondness, in the 
presence of his courtiers, the garrulous 
old man grows more in earnest over the 
chance thought of the moment, and 
thinks that flashing words are gold. 
With a little ostentatious flourish, he 
makes reply : 

“* Of all these bounds, even from this line to this, 
With shadowy forests and with champaigns riched, 
With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 

We make thee lady. ‘To thine and Albany’s issues 
Be this perpetual. What says my second daughter, 
Our dearest Regan, wife of Cornwall ?” 

The countenance beams blandly, and 
the genial smile invites her happiest 
response. Poor Regan feels likewise that 
her elder sister has left little to be said, 
and she has not ingenuity sufficient to 
devise a new high-sounding rattle, nor 
depth enough to scorn such rippling over 
shallows. So, she chimes in parrot-like : 
“I am made of that self metal as my sister, 

And prize me at her worth. In my true heart 

I find she names my very deed of love; 

Only she comes too short,—that I profess 

Myself an enemy to all other joys, 

Which the most precious square of sense possesses ; 
And find, I am alone felicitate 

In your dear highness’ love.” 

The moisture in Cordelia’s eyes dries 
up. A breath of scorn at such apparent 
falsehood, the rising of a righteous in- 
dignation in a genuine truth-loving na- 
ture, scorches the dew of her emotion. 
There is 4 quiet scorn in the next words 
she utters, that passes into an earnest 
assertion of her sincere soul. 


“ Then, poor Cordelia! 
And yet not so, since, I am sure, my love's 
More riches than my tongue.” P 
But Lear is satisfied. More than his 
hopes are being realized. As the general 
amidst unlooked-for successes preserves 
his show of calmness, so he partially 
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conceals his delight under a mask of 
business-like formality and official par- 
lance: 

“To thee and thine, hereditary ever, 

Remains this ample third of our fair kingdom; 

No less in space, validity, and pleasure, 

Than that conferred on Goneril.” 

But he is growing intoxicated with the 
wine of joy. Ifthese, whom he has never 
fondled as his pets and playthings, can 
find in kim so much of happiness, what 
must he hear from one who has always 
met his caressing with unconcealed de- 
light? Not only the smile beams forth 
in anticipation, but we can fancy the arms 
can hardly keep from an outstretching 
impulse to draw to his bosom the head 
just learning to bend beneath its grace of 
womanhood : 

“ Now, our joy, 
Although our last and least; co whose young love 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 


Strive to be interested ; what can you say to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters? Speak.” 


Those tender words call up the answer- 
ing tenderness—the true, deep feeling. 
“Speak !”’ the father says. She can not 
speak. There is a slight tremor of the 
delicate eyelids, and then the voice comes 
soft, surcharged with its emotion. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing, my lord.” 

Had his daughter fallen at his feet a 
corpse, there could have been no more 
amazement manifested in his counte- 
nance. Surely, his ears deceive him. 
‘* Nothing ?’”’ he hastily ejaculates, and a 
frown of disappointment chases the sun- 
shine from his face. The earnest eyes 
meet his, pleadingly, but the voice an- 
swers firmly, ‘‘nothing.” Alas, that the 
one honest word had not the power to 
break the speil of his own vanity, and 
disrobe the mocking deceit of those fair 
words! Had he but possessed the finer 
perceptions of a woman, or had his wife 
been near him (provided she had been 
an unperverted woman), to have bidden 
him notice the speechless love that shone 
in every feature, he would have under- 
stood the eloquence of that silence, and 
been satisfied. But the matter-of-fact old 
king, wanting in subtle insight, sees noth- 
ing but the solitary cheerless word. 





Nothing to say, is nothing to love. The 
flush of rising rage mantles his cheek; 
the words come threateningly,— 


“Nothing can come of nothing. Speak again,” 


Emotion deepens into pain in the breast 
of the true daughter. Can not her loving 
father understand that that which js 
deepest in one’s nature can not be ex. 
pressed? She must explain, but how? 
Pain, entreaty, expostulation, a little 
scorn that gold could bribe her utterance, 
blend in the soft accents of reply,— 
“Unhappy that Iam. I can not heave 

My heart into my mouth! I love your majesty 

According to my bond; no more, no less.” 

King Lear had heard, with a gratified 
pride, of ‘‘a love that makes breath poor 
and speech unable,” and seized the words 
as though they were the sought-for, glit- 
tering gems. Here was the love itself, 
too deep for breath or utterance, and he 
spurns it as the dross. ‘According to 
my bond!” Cold, cheerless, calculating 
words! how dares she utter them? He 
can not understand them, and his rage 
increases. 


“‘ How, how Cordelia? mend your speech a little, 
Lest you may mar your fortune. 

“Cor. Good my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, loved me; I 
Return those duties back as are right fit. 
Obey you, love you, and most honor you. 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 
They love you all? Haply, when I shall wed, 
That lord whose hand must take my plight shall 

carry 

Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 
Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters, 
To love my father all.” 


Plain dress of royal truth beside the 
tawdry spangles of a courtly lie! Trying 
to reason with his gray hairs, the scarce- 
fledged starling! Poor Lear! passion has 
entered his heart; he can not see the 
truth. Pallor succeeds the crimson. 
« But goes this with thy heart ? 

* Cor. Ay, good my lord. 

“ Lear. So young and so untender ?” 
Poor Cordelia ! the thrust enters her soul; 
but she answers with the heroism of those 
that give their dearest blessings for the 
truth, and then the storm bursts forth. 

“ Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

“ Lear. Let it be so. Thy truth then be thy 

dower ; 
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——— 


For, by the sacred radiance of the sun, 

The mysteries of Hecate and the night; 

By all the operation of the orbs, 

From whom we do exist, and cease to be, 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity and property of blood, 

And as a stranger to my heart and me, 

Hold thee, from this, forever. The barbarous 


Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbored, pitied, and relieved, 
As thou, my sometime daughter.” 
Before the sentence is finished, she casts 
a glance of pleading anguish round that 
band. Will no one understand her love, 
take up her cause, and plead for her? 
The eyes of her sisters are glittering and 
cold. She knows too well the exultance 
in their bosoms. Yes, there is one—a 
knight uninfluenced by any selfish inter- 
est, a man of truest chivalry. No char- 
acter within this play of characters wins 
more our love and admiration than the 
devoted Kent. If the spurned Cordelia 
shows the deathlessness of true affection, 
the rejected Kent shows the unswerving 
fidelity of a loyal subject.. It was not 
alone to save the innocent being thus 
mutely asking some stronger one to es- 
pouse her cause, but to save that honored 
head, already gray with years and kingly 
services, from being whitened by the an- 
guish of remorse, that causes him to bend 
his knee: 
“Good my liege,— 
“ Lear. Peace, Kent! 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath; 
I loved her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery: Hence, and avoid my sight! 
(To Cordelia.) 
So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
Her father’s heart from her!” 

Dismissed in anger! But she does not 
go. What thoughts rush through her 
mind that keep her feet from hastening 
from those torturing thrusts? Shall she 
kneel down and feign language unmean- 
ing, because inadequate and untrue? 
Shall she condemn herself as_ guilty 
when her inmost soul proclaims her in- 
nocence? Could she be worthy of her 
father’s love, or could her love for him 
be worthy, if she perjured her own soul? 
Shall she traduce her royal love before 
those courtiers who could not help but 








call it sordid as her father’s lands and 
gold? Yet, behind the angry king she 
knows there is a father’s love, an aching 
heart. The being whom she most re- 
veres believes her to be cold and un- 
tender—a very monster of ingratitude. 
That is the pang. The loss of wealth 
and dower, though she knows the fatal 
consequences, is an idle tale in compari- 
son. Surely there must be some change, 
she can not go. 

The king calls for France and Bur- 
gundy, the unfortunate suitors for the 
hand of the most favored daughter. He 
bids Goneril and Regan divide Cordelia’s 
portion between them, and to their hus- 
bands gives his crown. He keeps for 
himself a retinue of one hundred knights, 
and states that he will spend his time al- 
ternately between his daughters’ house- 
holds. At the risk of his own life, Kent 
interposes once again. 


* Royal Lear, 
Whom I have ever honored as my king, 
Loved as my father, as my master followed, 
As my great patron, thought on in my prayers,— 

“Lear. The bow is bent and drawn, make from 

the shaft. 

“ Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart; be Kent unmannerly 
When Learis mad. What would thou do, old man? 
Think’st thou that duty shall have dread to speak 
When power to flattery bows? To plainness honor’s 

bound 
When majesty falls to folly. Reserve thy state: 
And, in thy best consideration, check 
This hideous rashness. Answer my life, my judg- 
ment, 7 
Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least; 
Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sounds 
Reverb no hollowness. 

“Tear. Kent, on thy life, no more. 

“ Kent. My life I never held but as a pawn 
For wage against thine enemies; ne’er fear to lose it, 
Thy safety being motive. 

“Lear. Out of my sight! 

“ Kent. See better, Lear, and let me still remain 
The true blank of thine eye. . . . 

“‘ Lear. Five days we do allot thee for provision 
To shield thee from disasters of the world; 
And, on the sixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom; if, on the tenth day following, 
Thy banished trunk be found in our dominions, 
The moment isthy death. . . . 

“* Kent. Fare thee well, king, sith thus thou wilt 


appear, 

Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here. 
(To Cordelia.) 

‘The gods, to their dear shelter, take thee, maid, 

That justly think’st, and hast most rightly said!” 
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This plea, or expostulation, for noble 
dignity, impassioned fervor, and self- 
forgetful heroism between man and man, 
is not surpassed in the range of dramatic 
action. 

The shaft falls. Lear will not brook 
advice, and the faithful Kent is banished. 
All this Cordelia sees, and stands numbed 
by these fresh blows of sorrow. But 
when the great-hearted Kent, unmindful 
of his own calamity, turns to her with 
words of appreciation and approval, 
warmth comes back to her aching heart, 
increasing the pain, but filling her eyes 
with tears. Her suitors enter. A blush 
creeps to her brow; she knows too well 
her fallen fortunes. Instead of meeting 
them with the stately composure of a 
king's beloved daughter, she keenly feels 
that the king’s displeasure has left her 
disgraced in the eyes of the court. 

Whether one of those princely forms 
had grown dear to her eye, we know not, 
save as we may infer from the truthful 
reply she made her father, when she said 
she had a portion reserved for him to 
whom she should plight her hand. Young 
girls just merging into womanhood are 
not apt to be thus mathematical in the 
division of their love, unless the division 
comes without their seeking. One may 
already have been chosen, but the knowl- 
edge in prosperity had concealed itself, 
awaiting the shock of these conflicting 
sorrows to crystallize it into form just 
when she scorned the revelation. 

The high-born gentlemen glance round 
the room. Never in this court had such 
a scene been manifested to their eyes. 
They see the anger of the king still burn- 
ing in his eyes, and note the muscles in 
a calm rigidness more terrible than rage. 
The faces of all look serious—most ap- 
prehensive of a coming doom. They 
know the time for dallying has ceased, 
and that decision is at hand. They can 
only glance at the one in whom their in- 
terest is centered, as the necessary greet- 
ings to the king prevent the scrutiny de- 
sired. The king addresses first the Lord 
of Burgundy, perhaps because he es- 
teems him less, or from the precedence 









of his suit; certainly in rank he was be. 
neath the King of France. 

** Lear. My lord of Burgundy, 
We first address toward you, who with this king 
Hath rival’d for our daughter. What, in the least, 
Will you require in present dower with her, 
Or cease your quest of love? 

“ Bur. Most royal majesty, 
I crave no more than hath your highness offered, 
Nor will you tender less. 

“Tear. Right noble Burgundy, 
When she was dear to us, we did hold her so; 
But now her price is fallen; sir, there she stands; 
If aught within that little seeming substance, 
Or all of it, with our displeasure pierced, 
And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 
She’s there, and she is yours. 

“ Bur. I know no answer. 

‘Lear, Willyou, with those infirmities she owes, 
Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 
Dowered with our curse, and strangered with our 

oath, 

Take her or leave her? 

“‘ Bur. Pardon me, royal sir, 
Election makes not up in such conditions.” 

Imagine the feelings of any true-hearted 
woman, when a father points her out 
with scornful finger to the gaze of an en- 
tire court of noble men, and particularly 
in the presence of those that have been 
pleading for her hand. The smiting of 
the hand that had been always love, the 
wondeiing glances of those noble stran- 
gers, cause the slight flush to deepen into 
scarlet, not of shame, but modesty, that 
not even her deep wrong and suffering 
could absorb. Only a moment, however, 
the clear-cut stinging epithets, ‘‘ that little 
seeming substance,’ ‘‘new- adopted to 
our hate,’’ ‘‘dowered with our curse,” 
send back the blood from lip and cheek, 
a prisoner to the heart. She must have 
fallen crushed, had not her innocence 
and self-respect supported her. 

During this colloquy, the King of 
France had been making his observa- 
tions. Something of fearful nature must 
have happened to call forth such stern 
words. He scrutinized the fair young 
countenance. Commanders early learn 
to read the human face. He had marked 
as he entered, the tremulous tear and 
delicate flush; he marked the scorching 
tide that drank the tears before they fell, 
and the deathly pallor that wiped all the 
stain away, and left her as if carved in 
marble. He saw the quivering shudder 
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caused by suffering, but the little form 
was not bent in the crouching attitude of 
guilt. He knew nothing of the circum- 
stances, but he knows the beautiful girl 
before him is innocent. Lear turns to 


France: 
“For you, great king, 
I would not from your love make such a Stray, 
To match you where I hate; therefore, beseech you 
To avert your liking a more worthier way, 
Than on a wretch whom nature is ashamed 
Almost to acknowledge hers. 

“ France. This is most strange! 

That she, who even but now was your best object, 
‘The argument of your praise, balm of your age, 
The best, the dearest, should in this trice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 

So many folds of favor! Sure, her offense 

Must be of such unnatural degree, 

That monsters it, and your fore-vouched affection 
Fall into taint: which to believe of her, 

Must bea faith that reason without miracle 

Should never plant in me.” 

The quick electric flash that can not be 
explained reveals to Cordeliathat a noble, 
generous, just soul is before her. What 
other emotions prompted her, we may 
only guess. Before he spurns her, he 
must know no heinous crime has soiled 
her purity. But how? There is no sym- 
pathizing face, now Kent is gone, and 
she must force her unwilling lips to speak 
her innocence. 

“Cor. LI yet beseech your majesty, 

If, for I want that glib and oily art, 

To speak and purpose not; since what I do intend 
I’ll do’t before I speak, that you make known 

It is no vicious blot, murther, or foulness, 

Nor unchaste action or dishonored step, 

That hath deprived me of your grace and favor! 
But even for want of that for which I am richer, 

A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 

That I am glad I have not, though not to have it 

Hath lost me in your liking. 


“ Lear. Better thou 
Hadst not been born than not ~’ have pleased me 
better.” 


These words and the cold, sneering looks 
of those sisters reveal to France the truth. 
It needed but a glance from an unpreju- 
diced mind to see the nobility of Corde- 
lia’s nature. His decision is made. He 
turns to the surprised and slowly com- 
prehending Burgundy, and asks, impa- 
tiently,— 


“What say you tothe lady? Love’s not love 
When it is mingled with regards that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. Will you have her? 
She is herself a dowry. 





“ Bur. Royal king, 
Give but that portion, which yourself proposed, 
And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 
Duchess of Burgundy. 

“‘Zear. Nothing. Ihave sworn. I am firm. 

“ Bur. (To Cordelia.) I am sorry, then. You 

have so lost a father 

That you must lose a husband. 

* Cor. Peace be with Burgundy! 
Since that respects of fortune are his love, 
I shall not be his wife.” 
Such unblushing, mercenary views may 
well call up the scorn of the tried maiden. 
The King of France looks on, his admi- 
ration growing for the unswerving, true- 
hearted, but ill-treated daughter. With 
all the grace of a high-born courtier, he 
turns to her before them all, and lays his 
suit at her feet. 

“ Fairest Cordelia, thou ’rt most rich, being poor; 
Most choice, forsaken; and most loved, despised! 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon: 

Be it lawful, I take up what’s cast away. 

Gods, gods! ’tis strange, that from their cold’st: 
neglect 

My love should kindle to inflamed respect. 

Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown tomy chance 

Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France. 

Not all the dukes of wat’rish Burgundy 

Can buy this unprized, precious maid of me. 

Bid them farewell, Cordelia; though unkind 

Thou losest here, a better there to find.” 

So the tried heart finds a warm haven 
of appreciation and love, and we rejoice 
to see her thus sheltered. But she does 
not give her husband all her love. Tears 
mingle with the sunshine as she thinks 
of that dear, estranged father, and fears 
for his well-being bring sad unrest. 
Gladly, O, so gladly! would she have 
stayed to minister with tenderest care to 
his declining wants; but he has com- 
manded her to go hence, and never see 
his face again. She obeys; but all the 
brightness of sunny France can not dis- 
perse this shadow. It is in these few 
adroit touches of the poet that we obtain 
most of our knowledge of Cordelia’s 
character. There is no need of a long 
history to reveal the hidden worth that is 
her inborn and cultivated excellence. 
The rest of the long play has one’ leading 
object: that of proving to the king the 
worth of quiet, concise words of truth in 
contrast with the pretentious flattery of 
falsehood. Yet so natural was the mis- 
take of Lear, and so fierce the crucible 
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through which he is to pass, that our 
condemnation rests but lightly upon him, 
and instead we follow him with sympathy 
and sadness, indignant at his wrongs. 
Though in his imagination and unreal, 
the grief and shock that rent his heart 
were genuine and severe. Long ruling 
and the infirmities of age had made his 
naturally quick temper still more erratic, 
and his anger and curse were in propor- 
tion to his former tenderness and love. 

The band of evil fates led the shrinking 
(Edipus into the commission of dreaded 
crimes, and in the hour of remorseful 
anguish he bruised out both his eyes. 
The demon of an unwise vanity, robed 
in the fair angel garments of parental 
love, put out the eyes of Lear, and led 
him on toward madness. Antigone went 
forth a voluntary exile to attend her 
father’s footsteps in their blind wander- 
ings. Cordelia, because of her father’s 
blindness, was sent an exile from his heart 
and her own land. 

We can only touch upon the pitiful 
preparation through which King Lear 
must pass before the final retributive 
scenes that bring Cordelia again to our 
notice. He shuts the great sorrow in his 
heart, and forbids the mention of his 
daughter’s name. He thought ingrati- 
tude had pierced his heart and let the 
fountains of his love escape; but he had 
yet to learn 

“« How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child !” 
He had accredited words of love, and 
thought them substance; the substance 
he had spurned because it came not 
clothed in tinseled livery. Before the 
month is expired, in which he honors his 
loved eldest daughter, he finds that, after 
all, his trust was based on something 
firmer. He notices a want of deference 
among the servants which had never be- 
fore been manifested; he marks their 
indifference to his requests and necessi- 
ties; he misses the little unobtrusive to- 
kens of love from that one who said ‘“‘ he 
was the dearest object of her life.’” Some- 
thing is wrong. The quiet voice that he 
had hushed in anger sometimes startles 








him; but lest it should be true and he 
must own its force, he blinds his eyes 
again, and makes excuses for their strange 
observances. He fears that fondness has 
made him too expectant and exacting; 
that the cruelty of his youngest daughter 
has made him suspicious; and he won- 
ders if his reason may not be leaving 
him in consequence, and all that seems 
amiss be but the vagaries of a disordered © 
brain. 

Foolish and vain subterfuges! The 
daughter grows bold at this apparent ob- 
tuseness, and at last commands are given 
that he shall not be obeyed, and she does 
not answer to his call. Remonstrance 
follows, and that insulting arrogance and 
heartless, patronizing advice, so keen in 
its unkindness, that, despite the lesson 
we know he needs to learn, we grow in- 
dignant with disgust for so unnatural a 
child. Smarting under the poison of the 
dragon’s tooth, Lear seeks the only anti- 
dote he knows of in the world—his daugh- 
ter Regan. The offense of Cordelia be- 
gins to assume its true proportions, Her 
failing of word dwindles into nothingness 
before the hideous reality of unkind deed, 
She is the wronged one, and he has 
placed a gulf between them far wider and 
more impassable than the strait that sep- 
arates him from the shores of France, 
There was one left he had not injured, 
and she “loved him more than life.” 
Surely she will bind up his broken heart! 
The maddening torrent of grief that 
came swelling up is pent within, surging 
like the boiling waters in subterranean 
abodes. 

Poor Lear! his grief now is very real; 
pride no longer inflames his tongue with 
bitter words. Humbly, as a suffering 
child to a loving heart of sympathy, he 
comes to Regan. He meets the bolted 
door, and sees his faithful servant in the 
stocks. We almost wonder at his faith, 
his utter unwillingness to believe in the 
unfaithfulness of this last daughter. He 
continues to seek for her. He hears cold, 
indifferent words, words in defense of 
the unnatural Goneril; but he will not 
despair. Words caused him once to 
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commit a great error, nothing but deeds 
now shall bring credence. Deeds come. 
The cruel daughter is welcomed; her 
deeds of unkindness are outvied; the 
last shelter is denied, and the old king 
goes forth. 

Here is a picture of desolate woe more 
pitiful than the one under the soft skies 
of Greece, when the gate of Thebes 
closed upon the exiled CEdipus. Here, 
there was no throne for which to rouse 
contention ; that had already been given 
to his well-beloved daughters. Just at the 
edge of evening, with great thunder-caps 
rolling up threateningly from the horizon, 
the old man turns away from the bolted 
doors and locked hearts of his daughters. 
There is no gentle being holding his arm, 
and, by soothing words, keeping his heart 
from breaking; and so the imperial throne 
of his mind totters, and madness fires 
his eye. A fool goes with him—a mock- 
ery of his grandeur—yet the only one 
that clings to him now for better or for 
worse. The storm breaks in fury on the 
white locks which are tossed by the winds 
in their wild sport. Thunder, lightning, 
rain, hail, have joined the ranks of his 
persecutors, and he welcomes their tor- 
ture, hoping it may ease the inner pain. 
We see another figure braving the fury 
of that storm for love’s sake. The hum- 
ble garments of a servant cover a form 
of noble birth. The faithful, rejected 
Kent, freed from the stocks that held 
his feet, seeks his master, and sends word 
to the one loving daughter that can heal 
the broken heart. 

Before we are introduced to the last 
scenes that fulfill the sequel we expect, 
and yet at which we are surprised, we 
get a reflected glimpse of our heroine. 
We see a picture of her grief, as unob- 
trusive, deep, and heart-felt as her love. 
None but a master would have been thus 
true to his first beautiful character. 
Amid circumstances so harrowing, to 
represent her grief as painfully demon- 
strative might certainly have passed un- 
noticed. But when we gaze on the true 
picture we recognize how perfect are its 
proportions. Kent questions the gen- 











tleman to whom he had intrusted letters, 
of information as to their reception. 


“Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to any 
demonstration of grief. 
“Gent. Ay, sir; she took them, read them in 
my presence; 
And now and then an ample tear trilled down 
Her delicate cheek. It seemed she was a queen 
Over her passion; who, most rebel-like, 
Sought to be king o’er her. 
“* Kent. O, then it moved her? 
“Gent. Not toa rage; patience and sorrow strove 
Who should express her goodliest. You have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once; her smiles and tears 
Were like a better day. Those happy smilets, 
That played on her ripe lip, seemed not to know 
What guests were in her eyes; which parted thence 
As pearls from diamonds dropped. In brief, sorrow 
Would be a rarity most beloved, if all 
Could so become it. 
** Kent. Made she no verbal question? 
“Gent, Faith once or twice she heaved the name 
of ‘father’ 
Pantingly forth, as if it pressed her heart; 
Cried ‘ Sisters! sisters! shame of ladies! sisters! 
Kent! father! sisters! What! i’ the storm? i’ the 
night? 
Let pity not be believed!’ Then she shook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 
And clamor moistened. Then away she started 
To deal with grief alone.” 


In the same interview we have a pic- 
ture of King Lear. He had removed 
from the shelter of Gloster’s roof to the 
camp of the French, that had come, at 
the instigation of Cordelia, to re-establish 
him on the throne. In his intervals of 
reason they had spoken to him of the 
coming of Cordelia; but he would not 
consent to see her. The gentleman asks 
why; and Kent replies: 

“A sovereign shame so elbows him; his own un- 
kindness, 

That stripped her from his benediction, turned her 

To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights 

To his dog-hearted daughters,—these things sting 

His mind so venomously, that burning shame 

Detains him from Cordelia.” 

It seems Cordelia had left the comforts 
of her home in France, braved the perils 
of a war, and consented to be separated 
from her husband, who is suddenly called 
to return, that she might deliver her father 
from the machinations of his daughters 
and their ambitious nobles. She has 
been told that the king is in the camp, 
but has looked for him in vain. At last 
she is informed of a person who was 
noticed in the field, who was covered with 
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weeds, hemlocks, nettles, now singing, 
now raving in madness. With deepest 
pain she is forced to believe this maniac 
to be her father. She requests a man to 
hasten forth and bring him in. Then 
turning toward a physician, with tears 
rolling down her cheeks, she asks, almost 
in supplication: 
«What can man’s wisdom, 

In the restoring of his bruised sense? 
He that helps him, take all my outward worth.” 

The scene of recognition between the 
two is pathetic in the extreme. There 
have been hours of quiet rest in fresh 
clean garments. The subtle mystery of 
sleep is weaving the dropped stitches to 
their place. The physician calls Cor- 
delia, who goes in to mark the changes 
which the sorrows of the past brief weeks 
had brought upon that honored form. 
The music of an approaching conflict is 
growing louder and louder; the daughter 
heeds only the haggard form of her father, 
and bending over him she murmurs: 
“O, my dear father! Restoration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms, that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made! .. . 
Had you not been their father, these white fla’.es 
Had challenged pity of them. Was this a face - 
To be opposed against the jarring winds? 
To stand against the deep dread bolted thunder; 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick cross-lightning? to watch (poor perdu !) 
With this thin helm? Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. And wast thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel with the swine. . Alack! alack! 
*T is wonder that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all! He wakes, speak to him. 

“« Phys. Madam, do you, ’tis fittest. 

“Cor. How does my royal lord? How fares your 

majesty? 
“ Zear. You do me wrong, to take me out o’ the 
grave ;— 

Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 


“Cie. Sir, do you know me? 

“ Zear. You area spirit, I know; when did you 
die? 

“ Cor. Still, still, far wide! 

“ Phys. He’s scarce awake, let him alone awhile. 

“Lear. Where have I been? Where am I? Fair 
daylight? 


Iam mightily abused—I should e’en die with pity 
To see another thus—I know not what to say— 

I will not swear these are my hands :—let’s see,— 
I feel this pin-prick. Would I were assured 

Of my condition. 





+ Car. O, look upon me, sir, 
And hold your hand in benediction o’er me, 
No, sir, you must not kneel. 

“ Lear. Pray, do not mock me! 
Iam a very foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward; not an hour more, nor less 
And, to deal plainly, q 
I fear I’m not in perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful, for 1’m mainly ignorant 
What place this is; and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me, 
For, as 1am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child, Cordelia.” 

Can you imagine the ringing joy, 

mingled with tears, in the response: 
** And so Iam, I am. 
“Zear. Be your tears wet? Yes, faith. I pray, 
weep not; 
If you have poison for me I will drink it. 
I know you do not love me, for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong: 
You have some cause, they have not. 

“Cor. No cause, no cause.” 

The physician tells her that the “great 
rage”’ is killed, but it is best not to lead 
his mind over those past terrible scenes, 
She asks him to go out with her, in the 
same gentle deference to which all his 
life he had been accustomed. He asks 
her forgiveness and forgetfulness, and 
they pass out. The battle is fought and 
lost. The father and daughter are taken 
prisoners, and sent to separate cells. As 
she passes across the stage she speaks 
for the last time. Her words are in per- 
fect harmony with her beautiful char- 
acter—words denoting the same gentle. 
composure, the same unselfishness and 
well poised self-command: 


“For thee, oppressed king, I am cast down; 
Myself could else out from false fortune’s frown.” 


The excitement has unbalanced the 
waverilz springs of reason in the aged 
Lear. But the love and tenderness of 
Corde'ia has penetrated all through his 
beir~, and in his ravings there is more 
of joy than grief, and far less discordance 
than before. 

There is one more scene, but the voice 
that was so sweet and soft in its tones is 
hushed. The old king clasps the body, 
and bends over the mouth to catch a last 
faint breath. Friends gather round, but 
they can not take one drop from the 
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sorrows of a full cup. He looks at the 
darling who died in the attempt to bring 
back happiness to himself, and feels that 
all his sorrows would be esteemed as 
naught so he might have that life again. 
He looks on the silent face, and in the 
“ Never, never, never, never,never,” 

that he utters, his noble heart breaks, 
and the soul is released from its sorrows. 

There is much in common between 
Antigone and Cordelia. A regard for 
right and truth that was in itself a con- 
viction; a soul of affection that could not 
be perverted by riches, fame, or happi- 
ness; and a self-forgetfulness that wove 
its tracery of light on a background dark 
with temptation and affliction, are char- 
acteristics so well developed in each that 
they deserve an immortality in literature. 
The close of both lives was essentially 
tragic—unjust imprisonment being fol- 
lowed by a violent death. The suicide 
that released Antigone from her terror, 
though it may be jarring to our higher 
education, does not destroy the harmony 
of the character any more than insanity 
injured the beautiful Ophelia. Both were 
results of the agony of an overwrought 
nature; and since the ancients believed 
suicide to be the reserved right of every 
human being, Antigone in taking her life 
sacrificed no principle. 

The crucial test, or the life-tragedy 
through which both were obliged to pass, 
rested more heavily upon Antigone. Cor- 
delia, in the moments of her bitterest 
sorrow, with her father’s anger and curse 
resting upon her, found one appreciative 
friend; and when she was sent out an 
exile, she went forth shielded by a love 
quite as powerful as a father’s. Antig- 
one, in the hour of her fiercest trial, 
was alone, and the keenest pang that 
pierced her heart was that she went to 
her death-doom without a friend. If for 





a few months an interim of joy came to 
the heroic, self-sacrificing maiden, it 
served only to deepen the capacity for 
suffering. The bliss of reciprocated love 
and the joys of wedded life were angels 
of promise, beckoning her with sunny 
smiles; but in her sad march to death 
they were mocking demons, breaking 
one by one her heart strings. 

The objects of Cordetia’s love and sac- 
rifice returned her affection, although mis- 
understanding and estrangement made 
her suffer. Antigone’s greatest sacrifice 
was for an enemy—though a brother—a 
man who had contended for the throne, 
and by an inexorable mandate had ban- 
ished his blind old father, and one who 
had come against his native city, ready 
to lay its honored gates in dust, rather 
than yield his unrighteous ambition. 
Antigone chose death and impugned 
motives rather than let the body of her 
enemy brother be left to brutal disre- 
spect, and his soul to years of dis- 
comforture. 

Shakespeare has presented to us Cor- 
delia, the daughter, and in statuesque 
beauty and unity of design she stands 
pre-eminent; but while the old masters 
may have lost a little in unity or single- 
ness of effect, to the careful and long- 
continued observer the character of An- 
tigone increases in impressiveness and 
grandeur, as do the tumbling waters of 
Niagara to the beholder who lingers on 
the different sides and gazes into their 
billowy depths. To the filial love and 
sacrifice of a Cordelia, she joins the 
silent, uncomplaining, but heart-break- 
ing devotion of a Juliet; but, in the yield- 
ing of her life for principle and duty 
toward an enemy, she surpasses both, 
and becomes, in a measure, Christ-like. 

PAMELA HELEN GOODWIN. 
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KATY’S ROMANCE. 


HEN Katy told me that she was- 

going to be married, the news 
came like a thunder-bolt. For a few 
moments I was speechless. Not that be- 
ing married was so wonderful. I was 
married myself, and a great many of my 
friends and acquaintances were in the 
same condition. 

But Katy! She was a widow, forty 
years old in appearance, though she could 
not tell her exact age. She had done my 
washing regularly, every Monday morn- 
ing, for fifteen years. Her presence in 
my kitchen at that time was a matter of 
course, and was no more anticipated or 
speculated on than the daily rising of the 
sun. My domestic affairs had long ago 
fitted themselves into a system, and this 
system hinged upon Katy. She was the 
fact that we started upon as soon as the 
Sabbath was over, and the other facts 
fell into place like a well disciplined reg- 
iment. The whole concern resolved, or, 
rather, dissolved itself into chaos as soon 
as Katy made her announcement. 

“Why, Katy!” I exclaimed, in conster- 
nation, “‘ you do not mean it. You must 
be joking.” 

“Jokin’ is it, mem? Faith, an’ I wish 
it were that same. Indade I do. It’s 
sorra a bit o’ a stomach I has for the 
whole business. An’ Teddy an’ Jim 
both crazy-mad wi’ me for thinkin’ o’ the 
matther.”’ 

‘‘Then your boys do not like it?” 

“Like it? Indade, thin, how could ye 
expect it? Just put it to yourself, and 
ye’ll not blame the laddies. Where 'll 
ye find better boys o’ their years? It’s 
me that’s kept the snoog home for them 
since himself died, and left me a lone 
widdy; and, for the matther o’ that, it 
were me two hands as earned his own 
bread as well, to say nothing of mate and 
beer. He took life aisy, and I paid the 


rint, and fed the pig and the hins and 
the two goats.” 
‘*Was he sick, then?” 








‘Worse than sick, mem. He were 
drunk from wake’s ind to wake’s ind, 
barrin’ he were pottering over a few 
chores to pay for the whisky. Some- 
times he sawed a few sticks of wood for 
a neighbor, or shoveled the snow from 
the paths in Winter; but niver a sthroke 
o’ work aboot our own door.” 

“Well, Katy, I am glad you did not 
let him spend your earnings for whisky,” 

“‘I’ve been feared, mem, since he died, 
that I were a bit hard wi’ him. Except 
a drap or two, to tide him over a Sunday, 
I niver looked after his whisky. He had 
to get it hisself; and it coom hard to 
him many a time, poor fellow! Ah, well 
a day! he’s gone to glory. His funeral 
was illigant. There was nine more car- 
riages than Margaret M’Phail had for her 
husband, an’ she a-crowin’ over me ivery 
Sunday in her silk gown, that is n't paid 
for. The coffin and the wake and the 
funeral altogither came to a hundred dol- 
lars; but it’s paid oop, ivery cent; and 
my dooty to him is done with at last, 
thank the Lord!” 

Katy gave a great sigh of relief as she 
ended the short biography of her defunct 
spouse. 

‘And so you are going to take another 
husband to care for and to work for?” 

‘“‘Niver a bit, mem. It’s different al- 


togither. This one has a nice little place 
o’ his own. There'll be no rint to pay 
for him.” 


“Is he a widower?” , 

“Yes ’m. Glory to all the blessed 
saints!’ answered Katy, raising her eyes 
piously. 

“Has he any children?” 

‘‘Siven o’ them, and the oldest but 
nine years. The second lad is lame; 
and the baby is a weakly thing as will 
not live long to throuble ony one.” 

“What will you do with them all?” 

“‘Not much of any thing. I'll not get 
time besides looking after me own. He's 
promised to kape an eye on them. 
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They ‘Il have to do for aich other mostly. 
I shall only be there on Sundays.” 

I think my face must have expressed 
some astonishment, for Katy, without 
waiting for me to speak, stopped her 
work, and said, with much earnestness: 

“Indade, mem, you didn’t think I 
was going to give oop me own house, did 
yees? Not for a town full of Dennis 
Flannigans. I will just go down to him 
of a Saturday, and tidy oop the place 
and cook a bit, and coom back the Sun- 
day evening. I'll be all ready to wash 
for yees on Monday.” 

“Why, Katy! you surely do not mean 
that I can depend on you to do my wash- 
ing after you are married?” 

“In course I does. Whativer could I 
be meaning to lose the fine chance it is, 
wi’ the pay ready to my hand at noon? 
It’s Matty M’Graw is a-watchin’ for the 
same an I lave. Bad luck to her the 
day! Not a station has she made about 
St. Mary’s, or a prayer inside the howly 
place all through the Pope’s jubilee, the 
haythen! I'll lave no fine place to fall to 
the likes o’ her,”’ said Katy, tossing her 
head defiantly. 

My husband had come down to the 
kitchen to speak to me, but forgot his er- 
rand as he listened to Katy, and laughed 
at the oddity of the whole affair. 

“Bless his heart!’’ said Katy, joining 
heartily in his mirth, ‘it’s laughing is 
good for a man’s looks as well as his feel- 
See the illigant picture it makes o’ 
him, mem. The big, handsome gentle- 
man thatheis! Arrah! There be few—” 

“Do n't Katy, for pity’s sake,” gasped 
my husband, fairly backing out of the 
room under the shower of compliments. 

Katy was rinsing the white clothes, pre- 
paratory to hanging them out to dry, and 
her round face grew redder and redder, as 
she bent over her tub and talked. As I 


ings. 


watched her I wondered by what influ- 
ence she had been led into this new con- 
nection, and what she expected to gain 
by it. 
“Where does he live, Katy?’’ I asked. 
“Over in the toon, beyant,’’: pointing 
over her shoulder. 











‘* Across the river?” 

“Yes’m. Atthe mills. Scott's mills.” 

“‘ How long is it since his wife died?” 

“It'll be a wake coom Tuesday; or it 
might be a Wednesday, at tin o’clock in 
the evening, if the weather be fine.” 

“Only a week! And when did he ask 
you to marry him?” 

“It was at the wake, mem. I went to 
it wi’ me boys and Bridget Tobit. The 
poor woman was me own cousin in Ire- 
land, though she was no kin at all, at all, 
in this counthree. Och! it wint to me 
heart to see the puir childher without any 
mother, and no father to spake of; nist- 
ling about in the corners of the hoose to 
be out o’ the way, all the worruld like a 
litther o’ orphan kittens, barrin’ the dif- 
ference in sinse. You would have pitied 
them yerself, mem, if you had been 
there.”’ 

“So you will marry the man for the 
sake of his children ?”’ 

“There was Dennis, puir crathur, jist 
upset wi’ the throuble. He was that low 
and sorrowing that it took a power o’ the 
best o’ whisky to kape him comfortable: 
Me heart milted whin he coom to me in 
the panthry, where I were getting a bite 
and a sup for meself, and says he: ‘Och- 
one! it’s a sore heart I ‘ve got the night, 
Katy.’ 

“*Thrue for yees,’ says I. 

“*An’ could ye no take the place o’ 
my woman, acushla? It would make 
all right again directhly,’ says he. 

«Sure, thin, I pities ye,’ says I. 

“«*Ye shall have the hoose and all in- 
side o’ it to hold and command; and the 
childher shall look afther aich other. 
Arrah, Katy, it’s the handy man ye’ll 
find me aboot the hoose. Ye’ll have no 
care at all for aither wood or wather; an’ 
the mate an’ the cabbage will be ready 
for the pot whiniver ye spake the word. 
It’s the foine husband I'll make yees.’ 
That is the way it was, mem. ‘I could 
not say ‘no’ to the man in his throuble,”’ 

I had nothing to say in answer to 
Katy’s communication, I could only ex- 
press my hope that she would not regret 
the sacrifice of her independence. It 
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had always been a pleasure to me to look 
into her neat house and enjoy a moment's 
cheerful chat as I passed by. It was so 
cozy and comfortable, with only its two 
rooms, and a low shed behind for the 
odds and ends of' housekeeping. There 
was a garden, that spread itself out all 
around the house, even fringing the front 
door-step with potato-vines. The whole 
was snugly inclosed with a high picket 
fence, that had its coat of whitewash re- 
newed every Spring. The muslin cur- 
tains at the windows were like the snow 
in their spotless cleanliness, and the 
stove was polished till it shone like glass. 
Two low arm-chairs, with feather cushions 
covered with patchwork made to repre- 
sent the rising sun, stood handily by each 
window; and four pictures hung on the 
plastered walls, representing in gaudy 
colors a fearfu) array of calamities to a 
company of decidedly plain - looking 
saints. 

In this room she lived with her two 
boys, one ten and the other twelve years 
old. There was a table between the 
windows, and a movable cupboard in 
the corner behind the door; over the 
table was a clock with a hooking-glass in 
its door, and there were half-a-dozen 
high wooden chairs scattered about the 
room. The unpainted floor was always 
scoured as clean as possible, and a mat 
of braided rags by the door silently in- 
vited all who entered to look well to the 
condition of their boots before venturing 
farther. The door to the other room 
always stood open; for Katy was proud 
of her two “nate beds,’’ and of the 
quilted covers that her own hands had 
fashioned. She owned the little place, 
and no millionaire was ever prouder of 
the most princely residence. She had 
paid for it with her own earnings, and 
brought up her boys to ge to school and 
be helpful at home. No wonder that the 
bright lads objected to the impending 
change. As I sat in my room thinking 
this all over, it suddenly occurred to me 
that Katy’s wealth might have something 
to do with the offer of marriage that she 
had received. The more I thought of it, 











the more likely it seemed. So I made 
up my mind to give her a hint in regard 
to it. I waited till her work was done, 
and she came in as usual to receive 
her pay. 

“Katy,”’ I said, ‘‘do you think that 
your Mr, Flannigan will be willing for 
you to keep your little property in your 
own hands? Will he not expect you to 
give it up to him, or, at least, to live on 
your means till it is gone?”’ 

She looked at me in a bewildered way, 
as if the idea had not occurred to her. 

“Shure, mem, it would be a mane 
thrick intirely.” 

“It would be bad for you and bad for 
your boys, Katy, if you should lose your 
nice home after you have worked so hard 
to get it.” 

“Troth, thin, he’d best not meddle 
wi’ it. It would be onwholesome for him, 
The lyin’ thafe!”’ said Katy, going into 
a rage at once over the possibility of her 
lover's villainy. 

“If I were you, Katy, I would find out 
a little more about the man before 
marrying him.” 

“I'll do that same, an’ thank ye for 
looking out for a poor widder woman, 
He'll get nothing from me to kape 
hisself or his big batch o’ spalpeens, 
An’ did n’t he say as his hoose was to be 
mine, and not that he were to stale the 
home from me two lads?” 

“Are you sure that the house is his to 
give to you?” 

“Arrah! An’ would he dare to spake 
a lie, and his wife a corpse in the nixt 
room?” 

“IT don’t know. But I would look 
after him a little. It will do no hurt if he 
is all right. He may be the best man in 
the world for all I know to the contrary.” 

‘Thank you for saying so, but I has 
me doubts aboot it. At home, in Lim- 


erick, he was known for the biggest liar 
in all the counthree round. He would 
stale from his own mother, whin there 
was not so much as a potato in the 
hoose; and he’d chate like the ould boy 
hisself, if any one were silly enough to 
An’ 


thrade a penny’s worth wi’ him. 
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there were no livin’ in the place whin 
his temper were oop. It’s not my place 
that he'll ate and drink. The lazy villin! 
Not he, indade.”’ 

With this complimentary description 
of her intended spouse, Katy went away, 
with her head thrown back like a war- 
horse snuffing the battle from afar. I 
thought that if I were Dennis Flannigan 
I would not like to meet her just then, 
unless I were sure of the purity of my 
intentions. When my husband came in 
to dinner, he laughed at first over my 
account of Katy’s prospects, but he soon 
grew thoughtful. 

“It would be a pity,”’ he said, ‘that 
an honest, well-meaning woman, like 
Katy, should be drawn into a match 
that, at the best, would but increase her 
labors. What do you suppose made her 
listen to the fellow at all? She seems 
shrewd enough.” 

‘But it seems from her story that there 
was plenty of whisky at the wake. She 
was doubtless under its influence as well 
as he.” 

The next Monday she did not come to 
wash, but her little boy came to say that 
she would certainly be on hand Wednes- 
day morning early. I was not pleased 
with this arrangement. It would delay 
the work of the whole week, and I was 
expecting company on Thursday. So I 
sent for the Matty that she had men- 
tioned as being desirous to obtain her 
place with me. She was a good work- 
woman, and would have been glad to 
bargain permanently for the washing; 
but I decided to see Katy before engaging 
her. On Wednesday she made her ap- 
pearance, not so early as usual, for she 
had heard from Maity that the week’s 
washing was done. 

“An’ sorry was I to disappint yees, but 
I had to be off for once. It’s the first 
yell mind, mem, an’ it'll be the last. 
I'm well out o’ the whole matther, an’ big 
Matty can kape to her own business, if 
ye plaze.” 

“Do you mean, Katy, that I can de- 
pend on you tocome regularly? I can’t 
have my work put back, and every thing 











getting out of order because you have 
got a husband.” 

“Sure, thin, I’ve got no husband at 
all, at all. It’s all done with, intirely.” 

“Why Katy! Aren't you married?” 
I asked, in amazement. It seemed too 
good to be true. 

‘‘Niver a bit, mem. Me sinses coom 
back to me jist in time, and yerself was 
the manes of it.” 

‘* How was it?” 

“‘Let me tell yees. Afther I wint home 
from here, I kept turning the matther 
overan’ overin me mind, an’ not one wink 
o’ slape did I get the night. But I niver 
let on a worrud to a livin’ sow] till Sun- 
day when Mary Flynn, me brother's wife, 
came across the river to see me. She 
lives snug to Dennis Flannigan, across 
the street an oop the hill beyant the wood 
by the church, An’ the first word she 
spake, afore taking off her shawl, was this, 
‘What’s coom to yees, Katy, an’ you 
forty years old if ye're a day, an’ read 
off in church wi’ Dennis Flannigan afore 
Bridget is cowld in her grave.’ ‘Och, 
that’s a lie.” ‘I heard it wi’ me own 
ears this blessed day at mass, Arrah, 
Katy, yees a big fool to take up wi’ a mis- 
erable scamp like yon Dennis; but and 
ye will do it, can ye not be dacent-like? 
Whativer is the hurry? He'll kape, 
there’s no fear. No one will stale yer 
prize from yees. I’m ashamed o’ ye, 
Katy, at your time o’ life. Ye’ve had 
one shiftless ne’er-do-well, an’ been 
lucky enough to outlive him. What do 
ye want o’ anither?” ‘Hould oop a bit, if 
ye can, Nanny. Don’t lose all your 
wind for nothing. I’m not married, or 
going to be,’ says I, making oop me mind 
on thespot. ‘ What thin were yer names 
read for?’ ‘That’s none o’ my worruk.’ 
‘An’ yell not marry him? ‘Do I look 
like a fool, Nanny? I'll not deny that 
he asked me, but does that settle the bar- 
gain? He said he would give me the 
hoose an’ ivery thing inside!’ ‘Och, the 
big liar. The hoose is Patrick Magraw’s, 
an’ he tould me to-day cooming from 
mass, that Dennis was going to move his 
whole family into your place here next 
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wake, an’ you were to pay up the rint, 
that’s been running all the Winter. I 
says to him, “‘ You jist wait a bit till I see 
if Katy is crazy an’ fit for the horsepittle, 
or has clane lost her wits an’ got to be a 
fool! Which is it?’’’ ‘ Naither o’ them,’ 
says I. ‘Whativer do yees take me for, 
Nanny Flynn, an’ ye knowing me all me 
days. Are yees not ashamed?’ says I, 
flaring oop to kape her from seeing the 
truth. ‘Look at me bit place,’ says I, 
‘all paid for, an’ money in the bank be- 
side. See me two lads at school and 
learning like little gentlemen, bless their 
hearts! D’ ye think I'd lave it all an’ 
mate meself wi’ that lazy thafe o’ the 
world? Och, get out wi’ yees! Where 
are yer own sinses an’ rasoning fixters? 
It’s yerself ought to be in a horsepittle 
the day.’ ‘Well, well, ye need n’t be so 
hard on me. If I had not heard it at 
mass I would not have belaved it. Let 
by-gones be by-gones!’ ‘ Bide wi’ me the 
night, acushla,’ says I, ‘an’ I'll go over 
with yees in the morning an’ see the 
mane crathur. I'll not be having him 
make a dacent woman like me the talk 
o’ the toon.’ I wint over on Monday, 
an’ that is why I missed o’ yer washing, 
mem.” 

I glanced at Katy as she stood by the 
door, strong and fresh and wholesome- 
looking, and I could appreciate the dis- 
appointment of the scheming widower, 
who had so nearly made a snug nest for 
himself. 

‘*What did Mr, Flannigan say to you?” 
I asked. 

“O thin, there was not much for Aim 
tosay. /didthe spaking. He's alittle 
man wi’ no coorage to spake of. His 
back was oop a thrifle when he found 
there would be no wedding, but he took 
it aisy on the whole. Ye know, mem,” 





admitted Katy, “that I might be ty 
blame in a measure for agreeing to take 
him at all.” 

“Yes, I think you were, Katy.” 

“Well, I would not be too hard on him, 
I tould him we'd be friends an’ relations, 
an’ he'd be shure to pick oop a wife 
somewhere. Then he filled his pipe an’ 
smoked tillI came away. SolI’ll be here 
on the Monday, mem.” 

My husband was sealing some letters 
that he had been writing at a side-table, 
and he laughed outright as Katy finished 
her story. 

‘“What a heartless woman it is!” he 
said. ‘Aren't you afraid that Mr. Flan- 
nigan will die of a broken heart? Just 
think how you will feel when you see 
him pining away, and may be dying of 
the disappointment, and know that you 
were the means of it.” 

““Musha! There’s no fear. It’s only 
yestreen he were down in Pat Kurley’s 
shanty wi’ an’ eye to his big Nelly. He'll 
niver be aisy till some ninny takes oop 
wi’ him.” 

**So you can not recall him if you re- 
pent? Poor Katy!” 

“Yees laughing at me,” said Katy, 
good naturedly. ‘ But I'll niver marry 
till I find a man as handsome as yerself; 
an’ sure ye’d do for a picture o’ a saint, 
wi’ yer beautiful teeth an’ illigant whis- 
kers. Hould on a bit.’’ Katy laughed 
herself, merrily, as he seized his hat and 
gloves and made for the door to escape 
her compliments. ‘If I were a daler in 
the picture line, Id ask naught better for 
a sign thin yer face wi’ its swate expres- 
sion and—” 

My husband vanished, and Katy fol- 
lowed, after saying again, ‘“ Ye can depind 
on ne coming on Monday.” 

H. C. GARDNER. 
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OW soars the lark in heaven’s eyes; 
Through leafy crypt now steals the 
stream, 
With shallow dimple, sword-blade gleam, 
And glimpses of divine surprise. 


Heaven’s golden fire and air of blue 
Are drooped about the bowery world ; 
Within her holy bosom furled, 

The sun has drunk the rose’s dew. 


The landscape all around is fair, 
But this remains the heart and gem; 
With stealing stream, agd graceful stem, 
And sunlit park, and sweet parterre. 


The vista fascinates my gaze; 

I linger in a blessed trance, 

See in a dream the waters glance, 
And things that are the food of praise. 


In many an English cottage round, 
Japonica, a glory, glows; 
Her ruby-colored sister blows ; 
And purple pansies gem the ground. 
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The first laburnum droops her curls, 

And mingles with the lilac’s locks; 

O’er golden meadows browse the flocks; 
The orchard-blossom types sweet girls. 


The sweet-brier sheds its heavenly breath ; 
I pass the wall-flowers’ rich perfume ; 
And chestnut with its tint-freaked plume: 

O world to banish dreams of death ! 


The scent of flower, the song of bird, 
The lace of leaf, the light of heaven 
Are vital with a mystic leaven 

We have a soul for, not a word; 


Unless it be—the Breath of God; 
Which also breathes in yon church-bell ; 
It breaks on me with what a spell 
Across the May-embroidered sod! 


.Earth, clothed with Sabbath, thou art fair! 


Ye two upon each other act! 
The Sabbath steeps the flowery tract, 
And finer seems to make the air. 
CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL. 
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. THE HEAVENLY GUEST. 


HE door was shut, and when I heard 
His gentle knock, I never stirred ; 
I thought the entrance of a guest 
Would oniy mar my peace and rest. 
Again he knocked, again I kept 
Silence within, as though I slept; 
He knocked more loudly then, and tried 
To win the shelter I denied. 


The night was dark, and chill the air, 
And yet he waited meekly there: 

Not one reproachful word he spoke, 
Not one complaint the silence broke. 

It grieved me he should lingering stand, 
Reluctant to withdraw his hand; 

But there was not within my heart 
Room for him, so he must depart. 

But O! that stranger loved me so, 

He would not leave me, would not go; 
With all unwearied patience he 

Still waited for response from me. 

Vor. XXXV.—14* 





Touched by such tender, winning grace, 
At last I longed to see his face; 

And eagerly unclasped the door 

So closely barred to him before. 

He entered, and my little room 

Was filled with light instead of gloom, 
And far transcending all my thought 
Was the sweet joy and peace he brought. 


Ashamed of all the past I felt, 

As at his feet in tears I knelt ; 

But with a heavenly smile he bade 

Me rise, and share the feast he made. 
We supped together, and it seemed 
That heaven itself around me gleamed ; 
Each doubt was gone, each fear was’ stilled, 
And highest hopes were all fulfilled. 

So now my prayer is, ** Lord, abide 
For ever with me at my side!” 

‘¢ Fear not,” he answers, ‘‘I will be 
An ever-present friend to thee!” 
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GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 


FIRST 


HE life of Girolamo Savonarola, Prior 

of San Marco, has of late been 
made the subject of a good deal of in- 
vestigation and research. Considered by 
some an apostle of liberty, by others a 
precursor of reform, by most a martyr, 
he united deep religious feeling with an 
exalted patriotism. Successor of Arnold 
of Brescia, he was one of those men that 
have written their name so distinctl, on 
their age, that future generations may 
read it from afar. It is closely linked 
with many of the religious and political 
events that occurred at the time in Italy, 


and with the short but glorious struggle 


of Florence for liberty. 

No one, indeed, can look with indif- 
ference at this grand, dramatic conflict, 
sustained by a simple monk against his 
whole century, to re-establish the king- 
dom of Christ on earth, and extend the 
benefits of divine redemption to all hu- 
man beings. Paganism was the enemy 
he fought against, with all the strength of 
his faith, with all the power of his words,— 
paganism, which was then found every- 
where, in the fine arts, in the customs, 
thoughts, actions of every class of peo- 
ple; in the cloisters and in the schools. 

Germany claims the honor of having 
first recalled the attention of the literary 
world to the character and doctrines of 
this extraordinary man. In the year 
1835, Rudelbach published a biography 
of the Frate of Ferrara. His book was 
a great success, not so much for the 
merits of the work, as for the opinions 
entertained by the author, who considered 
Savonarola the forerunner of reform; 
thus awakening the sympathies of both 
England and Germany, and exciting the 
interest of Northern Europe. Other 
books followed Rudelbach’s; and Ger- 
man, French, and Italian writers vied 
with each other in portraying the life of 
the martyr. 


PAPER. 


Girolamo Savonarola was born the 21st 
of September, 1452, in the city of Fer. 
rara, where his grandfather, a celebrated 
doctor, had been called by the Duke of 
Este. One of a numerous family, Giro. 
lamo was noted in his childhood for his 
serious and contemplative character. His 
grandfather had, however, a particular 
affection for him, and, wishing him to 
become a doctog, began from his earliest 
years to initiate him in the secrets of 
science, and to pour into his young mind 
all the treasures of his own knowledge 
and learning. Under this careful, en- 
lightened, and loving tuition, the child 
made the most extraordinary progress, 
and gave great promise for the future. 

Unfortunately, his experienced guide 
died when he was still a mere boy, and 
Savonarola continued his studies under 
his father’s direction, and undertook to 
read philosophy. St. Thomas, and the 
Arab commentators of Aristotle, were 
the first books given to him; and it was 
wonderful to see hoa the precocious 
scholar delighted in that labyrinth of syl- 
logism, and became excited in philosoph- 
ical disputes. The works of St. Thomas 
had, moreover, a peculiar attraction ‘for 
-him. He forgot himself for hours in 
their meditation, and it was with difficulty 
that his instructors could recall his atten- 
tion to other studies more necessary fora 
disciple of Galen. Thus unconsciously 
had begun within himself that secret 
struggle that was to change the course of 
his life, and disappoint the hopes of his 
family ; and yet he was still in his earli- 
est youth, at that age when every thing 
looks brimming with light and beauty; 
when life's wings seem decked with gold! 

Very little, however, is known of these 
first years of Girolamo. We are left in 
utter ignorance of the circumstances that 
modeled the mind and heart of the man 





who had such a great part to play in the 
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history of his century, remarkable as the 
close of the Middle Ages and as the be- 
ginning of modern civilization. We can 
only conjecture that he felt most pain- 
fully the evils of his time, and that his 
conscience was keenly alive to the im- 
moralities of his countrymen. Italy, in 
fact, and the splendid court of Ferrara, 
at which he lived, presented the strangest 
contrast between men’s lives and their 
professed beliefs; and the gayeties in 
which they reveled could not hide the 
worm that lurked beneath. Indifference 
and corruption, license and lust, reigned 
every-where! 

In the ancient biogr@phers, we read 
that Savonarola led a sad, solitary life, 
and spent long hours in praying and fast- 
ing. “Heu fuge crudeles terras, fuge 
litus avarum,'’ were the words that often 
escaped his mouth. Music and poetry 
were his cherished friends and comfort- 
ers; and in his verses, written with en- 
ergy and simplicity, he poured out the 
vague sorrows and longings of his trou- 
bled heart. These feelings are clearly 
expressed in the poetry “De Ruina 
Mundi,” which he composed in the year 
1472. But a few hours of unmixed joy were 
now instore for him. A Florentine exile, 
of the noble family of the Strozzi, and 
his daughter sought a refuge in Ferrara. 
Savonarola made their acquaintance. 
Their misfortunes attracted his sympa- 
thies, and his exalted mind endowed 
them with the most noble and patriotic 
virtues,—different altogether from the 
dissolute courtiers around him. The 
maiden, moreover, was refined and tal- 
ented, possessed of feminine grace and 
beauty; and her sweet, winning manners 
fascinated the ardent youth, and lighted 
a burning fire in his passionate soul. In 
these moments of blissful illusion, Giro- 
lamo forgot the sufferings of humanity, 
the corruption of the world, and visions 
of great earthly happiness filled his heart. 
A word destroyed these golden dreams! 
Strozzi had inherited the old family pride, 
and coldly declined him for a son-in-law. 

This was Savonarola’s turning-point in 
life. The rejected lover sought again in 





religion a balm for his wounded feelings, 
and thought of the cloister as of a refuge 
for his bruised heart. ‘‘O God, show me 
the way!” he often exclaimed. A ser- 
mon heard in Faenza, in the year 1474, 
confirmed this resolution, which he had 
not, however, the courage to disclose to 
his affectionate parents. This painful 
conflict lasted several months. One 
evening, the 23d of April, 1475, Savona- 
rola suddenly snatched up his lute, and 
touched the strings, which resounded 
with so sad a strain, that his mother, 
guessing perhaps his secret thoughts, 
cried out sadly: 

‘“‘My son is this the sign of thy de- 
parture?”’ 

The morrow, being the nativity of St. 
George, was a day of peculiar rejoicing 
for Ferrara. When his family had left 
the house, the youth fled to Bologna, and 
knocked at the door of the Dominican 
convent, where he was accepted as a 
novice. That same evening, he wrote to 
his father, asking his forgiveness. In 
this letter he alludes to papers left in his 
room, and to a short manuscript, long 
believed to be lost. Here, for the first 
time, Savonarola speaks of a coming 
scourge for Italy, of a mission intrusted 
to him by God. He compares the vices 
of his time to those of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. ‘The virtuous are oppressed,” 
he continues, ‘‘and the Italians are be- 
coming like the Egyptians, who kept in 
slavery the Israelites. But famine, flood, 
and pestilence announce the anger of 
the Almighty. Open, O God, open again 
the waters of the Red Sea, and submerge 
the wicked under the waves of thy 
anger.” 

In the seclusion of the cloister, Giro- 
lamo seemed to have found at length the 
rest he had so long sought in vain. He 
soon acquired the esteem and affection 
of his superiors, who were not slow in 
discovering in him those elements of 
greatness which, when controlled by a 
cultivated moral nature, lead to high and 
noble deeds. Disregarding his wish to 
remain a humble lay brother, they in- 
trusted to him the instruction of the 
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novices, and, later, advised him to try 
the pulpit. Preaching was suited exactly 
to Savonarola’s turn of mind. He felt 
the want of a new moral and intellectual 
activity, of a new outlet for his passionate 
soul. In the year 1482, he preached ac- 
cordingly in Ferrara, but his first sermons 
passed unnoticed. The ancient biogra- 
phers scarcely mention them. We know 
only that the young monk followed in 
his preaching the same method he had 
adopted for his lessons,—gradually aban- 
doning Aristotle for the Bible, which was 
to become the sole and constant com- 
panion of his life, and which was to give 
to his words the strength and power they 
still lacked. 

Savonarola was then in the prime of 
youth, a man of acute and neryous sen- 
sitiveness. Of middling height, dark 
complexion, high, arched nose, his full 
but firm mouth denoted a proud tenacity 
and latent impetuousness; while his re- 
fined brow, furrowed already with wrin- 
kles, revealed the powerful thinker, the 
intelligent scholar. Handsome he cer- 


tainly was not, but his penetrating feat- 
ures seemed to tell of a noble, ener- 
getic, passionate character, and his blue- 
gray eyes and sad smile inspired confi- 


dence. His manners were simple, his 
speeeh plain; but, when excited, his 
strong, rich voice would exercise a subtle, 
mysterious influence over his hearers. 
Seven years did the Frate spend 
quietly in the convent of Bologna, when 
a war, fomented by the Pope, broke 
forth against his native city of Ferrara, 
where he was preaching. These were 
indeed unfortunate times for Italy, and 
for the Roman court in particular. The 
death of Pius II had inaugurated that 
scandalous era of corruption of the popes 
so fatal to religion; and when Sixtus IV 
ascended the Papal throne, these evils 
increased still more. Though the cus- 
toms’of the Italians were generally cor- 
rupt, there was, however, a universal 
feeling of grief, in every class of people, 
at the sight of this degradation of the 
Church. How bitterly these events af- 
fected Girolamo can easily be guessed; 





and it was with a troubled and weary 
heart that he crossed the Apennines and 
reached Florence, where several of his 
fellow-monks had already sought a refuge, 

The convent of San Marco in Florence, 
on the Piazza of the same name, was 
founded by Cosimo the Old, who had en- 
riched it with precious manuscripts, and 
had thus endowed Italy with its first pub- 
lic library. The gardens contained also 
the rare collection of all the art treasures 
of the Medici, and the convent had be- 
come therefore a center of attraction, 
where flocked learned monks from all 
parts of the kingdom, and where the cul- 
tured men of the time delighted to pass 
their leisure hours. A new luster had 
been shed over the place, by the chari- 
table deeds of S. Antonino, one of those 
noble characters that honor humanity; 
and by a certain Fra Giovanni da Fies- 
ole, better known under the name of 
Beato Angelico, who had enriched its 
walls with rich treasures of art. It was 
in this cloister, where his name can never 
be forgotten, that Savonarola was to 
spend the most brilliant and the most 
unhappy years of his life. Every thing 
around him attracted his sympathies, 
The verdant hills, the harmonious lan- 
guage, the graceful Tuscan manners, 
made him love a city where nature and 
art rivaled each other in beauty. Its in- 
habitants, he thought, could not but be 
virtuous; for his fellow monks were far 
more refined and instructed than his 
former companions, and spoke enthusias- 
tically of the virtues and charities of their 
late prior, S. Antonino. These noble 
deeds ex. lted Girolamo’s passionate soul 
and animated his hopes, while the pic- 
tures of Beato Angelico, like sacred music 
inspired by faith, disclosed to his eyes 
glorious visions of a better world. 

But alas! the young Frate had judged 
the Florentines with the inexperience of 
youth, and he was soon to be undeceived! 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, a stanch patron 
of arts and sciences, was then reigning 
in Florence, and his power was at its 
height. Every thing, indeed, seemed 
prosperous and happy under the Duke’s 
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government, for the imprisonment, the 
exile, and death of all the Medicean op- 
ponents, had put an end to the different 
parties that had troubled the cityso long. 
Balls and festivals were now the cher- 
ished pastimes of a people once so jeal- 
ous of its prerogatives and liberties. 

The social condition of Florence pre- 
sented, in fact, the strangest contrast. 
Learning was generally diffused, Latin 
and Greek much studied, and the classic 
authors greatly admired. Ladies even 
had acquired celebrity for the elegance 
and beauty of their Gréek and Latin 
verses. The German, French, and Span- 
ish students visited the Platonic Academy 
to listen to the public lectures of the re- 
nowned Marcilio Ficino; and Florence, 
like another Athens, was the center of 
art, poetry, philosophy, the ¢#zziatrice of 
a new civilization. The fine arts had 
also received a fresh impulse. Splendid 


palaces and majestic churches were aris- 
ing every-where. 

Notwithstanding this culture and this 
apparent prosperity, corruption was at 


the core of the nation. Persons of all 
ranks, from the magistrates and noble 
dames to the artisans and country people, 
were destitute of every public and private 
virtue, of every moral feeling; faith was 
extinguished, and a cold indifference 
prevailed instead. 

The Medici had not created this déplo- 
rable state of things. It was the result 
of the vicissitudes suffered by the republic, 
of the suppression of liberty throughout 
Italy. But they had taken adyantage of 
it, they had encouraged it. No man was 
fitter for this than Lorenzo, who could be 
by turns, as circumstances required, sub- 
tle and prudent, courageous and cruel. 
He encouraged the people in all its evil 
and debasing tendencies, and made it 
still more corrupt. He abandoned him- 
self to dissipation, and excited the nation 
to follow his example. He made Florence 
the seat of luxury and vice. This uni- 
versal want of principles and faith greatly 
disgusted Savonarola, and he began feel- 
ing a sort of contempt for all those would- 
be philosophers, who, in the warmth of 





their discussions on Plato and Aristotle, 
did not see that they attacked even the 
dogmas of religion. And thus it hap- 
pened that, while the preacher in S. Spir- 
ito could boast of a full audience, Giro- 
lamo, in the church of S. Lorenzo, never 
had more than a score of listeners; for 
he spoke against the poets and philoso- 
phers, condemned the fanatical enthu- 
siasm for the ancients, and constantly 
quoted the Bible, which had become for 
him a real and living world, where he 
found the revelations of the past and of 
the future, and, unfortunately, the false 
certitude of his visions and prophecies. 

It is a circumstance to be noted, that 
many persons in Florence objected to 
the reading of the Old Testament: not 
for any religious scruples, but for the 
strangest reason that could ever be im- 
agined,—the Bible was written in bad 
Latin, and therefore injured a good 
literary taste. 

The coldness of the Florentines could 
not but affect the young preacher, and 
made him even resolve for a moment on 
renouncing the pulpit. Happily, he con- 
quered this passing weakness, and deter- 
mined to fight vice with more courage 
than ever. Like the prophets of old, he 
seemed to hear divine voices urging him 
to this work of regeneration, —to this 
mission intrusted to him by God. 

During the two years 1484 and 1485, 
Savonarola preached the Lenten sermons 
in the small town of S. Giminiano, near 
Siena. Here, for the first time, he spoke 
from the pulpit the thoughts that filled 
his mind,—that the Church would be 
scourged, then purged; and that a time 
of tribulation was at hand. He did not, 
however, say then that these three doc- 
trines were divine revelations, but, quot- 
ing the history of the Jewish people, 
showed them to be the natural conse- 
quences of the worldliness and vicious 
habits of the Italians, and of thé disso- 
luteness of the clergy in particular. And 
as he thus expressed eloquently feelings 
that lay deep in the heart of the multi- 
tude, the attention of his audience was 
excited to the highest degree. 
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On the following Lent, he preached in 
Brescia, explaining the Apocalypse with 
great success. His words were full of 
pathos; his voice had an incisive tone of 
authority! He denounced, with rare 
boldness, the sins of the people, threat- 
ened them with the véngeance of God, 
and exhorted them to repentance. His 
sermons made such a profound impres- 
sion on his listeners, that, when, in 1512, 
the city was sacked by the French, the 
Bresciani remembered the Frate’s warn- 
ing, and saw in this event the fullfiilment 
of his prophecies. 

Another success awaited Savonarola. 

A chapter of Dominican monks assem- 
bled at Reggio to study theological theses 
and questions of discipline. One day 
when the subject of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline was being discussed, Girolamo rose 
suddenly, and, with extreme vehemence, 
began speaking against the corruption of 
the clergy. The impassioned force, the 
burning indignation, with which he ex- 
pressed himself, thrilled the hearts of his 
audience, and shook them into answer- 
His acquaintance was 


ing emotion. 
forthwith courted; princes opened a cor- 
respondence with him; and the famous 
Giovanni Pico, Prince of Mirandola, be- 


came his friend and admirer. He it was 
who induced Lorenzo de Medici to recall 
the Frate to Florence, where Savonarola 
returned, after having diffused the light 
of his teaching in the chief cities of Italy. 
Little did the Magnificent dream what 
evils he was thus preparing to his house, 
or what fires he was lighting in the con- 
vent founded by his predecessor. 

The Frate, however, had not forgotten 
the indifference of the Florentines toward 
him. He refused, therefore, to preach, 
and devoted himself entirely to the in- 
struction of the novices. In the inner 
cloister of San Marco, under a rose-tree, 
which the veneration of the monks has 
always preserved, Savonarola was wont 
to sit, and explain the Apocalypse to a 
select circle of a few chosen friends. 
Their solicitations prevailed on him at 
length to enter the pulpit again. On the 
tst of August, 1490, the church of San 





Marco was filled with an eager multitude, 
anxious to hear the mighty preacher, 
His success was so great that his sermon 
was the event of the day, and the 
erudites even forgot Plato to discuss the 
merits of the Christian orator. It was on 
this occasion that he published several 
of his writings, which were read with 
enthusiasm. 

But the church soon proved too small 
for the vast crowd that increased every 
day, and Savonarola was obliged to 
transfer himself to the Duomo, where he 
preached during the subsequent Lent, 
Here he denounced with greater bold- 
ness than ever the evils of his time; de- 
nounced the luxurious Medicean court, 
whose morals were as low as its culture 
was high; and insisted on the necessity 
of purging the Church of cardinals and 
prelates who trafficked with her inher- 
itance. He spoke also of God's speedy 
vengeance, and of the necessity of re- 
pentance to avoid eternal death. And 
the people, yielding to the mysterious 
influence of that powerful personality, 
became more and more convinced that 
the Frate had received the message from 
God, and that a scourge was at hand. 

Lorenzo de Medici could not remain 
indifferent to these events. He foresaw 
how dangerous such a man would be to 
his family, and, with his usual cunning, 
endeavored to make a friend of him. 
Girolamo not only repelled scornfully 
all his advances, and remained deaf to 
his remonstrances, but, in the month of 
July of that same year, being elected 
Prior of San Marco, refused to pay obei- 
sance to the Duke, as was the general 
custom. 

Perhaps it was really impossible for 
Savonarola to change his manner of 
preaching. In his ‘‘Compendium Reve- 
lationum,”’ he writes that he often at- 
tempted to confine himself strictly to 
principles of morals and religion, but 
constantly failed. He was born for con- 
flict. Pre-eminence was a necessary con- 
dition of his life; and in the pulpit, the 
sight of all those living faces, upturned 
in breathless silence toward him, stirred 
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his soul, as the sound of the trumpet on 
the battle-field. In his hands were placed 
powerful agencies to develop the holy 
and pure within the heart of his hearers; 
in his words were strains that touched 
the most obdurate listeners, and com- 
pelled the attention of the irreligious. 
With enlarged capabilities for gaining 
the elevated and the noble, his diction 
was yet easy and natural, eloquent but 
familiar. His profound insight into the 
workings of the human soul, his hatred 
of all wrong and injustice, his genuine 
love for his fellow-men, his constant de- 
sire to bring them into communion with 
God, and into a higher and holier life, 
gave to his language a rare force and 
influence. He spoke for every class of 
people,—for the cultured intellect, and 
the coarsely clad artisan. He appealed 
to the very finest susceptibilities of men’s 
natures, fought sincerely for the truth, 
and can justly be called the first of 
modern orators. 

But an event occurred that was to 
write change on every thing in Florence. 
Lorenzo, an invalid already, became 
dangerously ill, and, believing death 
near, had desired to see the Prior of San 
Marco. At his request, Savonarola was 
summoned to the villa of Careggi. As 
the Frate entered the room, the Duke, 
greatly agitated, asked absolution from 
him, confessing his sins. ‘‘ Have you an 
entire faith in God’s mercy? Are you 
ready to make restitution of the riches 
you have robbed?” Girolamo said; and, 
as Lorenzo reluctantly acquiesced, he 
rose, and, standing at full height, his voice 
tremulous from emotion, his penetrating 
eyes fixed on the dying man’s face, 
“Will you restore the liberty of Flor- 
ence?” he added. The Duke, gathering 
his little remaining strength, disdain- 
fully turned his back upon him, and 
Savonarola silently left the room. Shortly 
afterward, the 8th of April, 1492, Lorenzo 
died, and his arrogant and incautious 
son mounted the throne. It was an 
evil day for Florence! Piero was hand- 
some, but luxurious, egotistical, self- 
willed. Deprived of the prudence, acu- 





men, and political ability, which distin- 
guished his father, he soon excited general 
discontent, and drew upon himself the 
hatred of the people. To increase still 
more the calamities that weighed upon 
the Italian nation, Alexander VI, of the 
terrible family of the Borgia, was that 
same year elected Pope. Savonarola, 
meanwhile, was steadily winning his way 
in popular favor. Events seemed to 
prove the truth of his assertions. As the 
number of his disciples augmented, his 
faith in himself became stronger; and his 
mind grew so excited that he began, as 
he imagined, to see supernatural visions. 
Once a hand holding a sword, on which 
was written, Gladius Domini super terram 
cito et velociter, appeared to him in the 
midst of heaven. He heard divine voices 
promising mercy to the virtuous, punish- 
ment to the wicked, and announcing 
God's speedy vengeance. Suddenly the 
sword is turned toward the earth; dark- 
ness prevails; thunder, fire, lightnings, 
succeed each other; and the earth is laid 
waste by famine, war, and _ pestilence. 
The dream ends with a command to the 
Frate to announce the coming scourge, 
and exhort the people to repentance. 
This vision, reproduced in a great num- 
ber of prints and medals, became hence- 
forth a symbol of Savonarola and his 
doctrines. j 

After a short absence, or rather exile, 
from Tuscany, the Frate returned to his 
much loved city, which he found plunged 
in political troubles. What he most 
wished for, now, was an independent 
position, that would enable him to de- 
vote himself entirely to his perilous mis- 
sion. He used, therefore, all his energy 
and activity to free the Tuscan congre- 
gation of Dominican monks from the 
subjection of the Lombard corporations. 
After great difficulties with the Pope and 
with the Duke of Milan, success crowned 
his efforts. San Marco became ‘subject 
only to Rome, and Savonarola was im- 
mediately re-elected prior. 

In former years, he had sometimes 
thought of retiring with his monks on 
some solitary mountain, there to pray 
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and fast, but these juvenile dreams had 
now given place to maturer designs. He 
no longer wished to abandon society, but 
desired, instead, to mingle in social life 
in order to renovate its customs and the 
Church. And after seeing, as he hoped, 
the accomplishment of these vast designs, 
he would depart from Italy, with the most 
courageous of his disciples, to carry into 
the East the religion of Christ. 
Reformation began at the convent. 
Not easily or willingly at first; but the 
perseverance of Fra Girolamo removed 
all obstacles. He enforced his precepts 
by constant example. His life, so pure 
and spotless, was of itself a continual 
lesson. His clothes were the most thread- 
bare, his room the poorest, of the convent. 
Stricter with himself than with others, 
he was yet full of indulgence and charity 
for the repentant sinner, and believed 
that life to be the noblest which was a 
conscious voluntary sacrifice. The Frati 


of San Marco were therefore held in 
great veneratior by the people; and 
many of the best and noblest citizens 


were already desirous to take the cowl, 
and enter the cloister. 

In the year 1493, Savonarola began his 
preaching anew, and these sermons are 
his best as regards theology, and are 
notable as the expression of his doctrines 
and morals. In them we see the. acute 
exposer of dogmas, the courageous de- 
nouncer of the corruption of the Church, 
the devoted champion of liberty, of the 
poor, and of the oppressed. The neces- 
sity of good actions, free will, the co-op- 
eration of God and man in the work of 
divine grace, were the theses he most 
frequently discussed. He was of the 
opinion that God could not refuse the 
gift of faith to those who sincerely en- 
deavored to obtain it. ‘Try and be- 
lieve, pray and work,” he said, ‘‘and 
God shall be with you. Do not be too 
severe on the wicked, for, as long as 





there is free will and the grace of God, 
the sinner may always turn to the Lord 
and repent.’ Speaking of the priests, 
he adds: ‘With Aristotle, Plato, Virgil, 
and Petrarch, they delight the ears, but 
forget the salvation of the soul. Why, 
instead of so many books, do not they 
teach the only one which contains the 
law and spirit of life? In the hands of 
our bishops we find only profane works; 
they are buried in sensual pleasures, are 
false in faith, and lust only after riches 
and after temporal dominions. ; 
Our churches are indeed full of jewels 
and precious marbles. But know ye what 
I must say? In the primitive Church the 
chalices were of wood and the prelates 
of gold; and we now have, instead, the 
chalices of gold and the prelates of wood. 

O Lord, as the angry father thou 
hast driven us away from thy presence, 
Hasten at least the punishment and 
the scourge, that we may soon return to 
thee!’’ 

Thus he continued, with ever increas- 
ing success. His eloquence, that sprung 
from his ardent, loving heart, with the 
impetus of a strong soul in a sensitive 
frame, moved his audience to such a 
pitch, that, carried along by the force of 
his feelings, they wept and sobbed with 
him. And when, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1494, the news arrived that a 
French army was crossing the Alps to 
invade Italy, the Frate’s influence grew 
still greater, and his prophetic gift was 
no longer doubted, even by men of high 
birth and cultured minds. Had he not 
prophesied the coming storm? Had he 
not announced th advent of this new 
Cyrus, who was to purify the earth from 
iniquity? 

From that day, Savonarola’s name be- 
came famous throughout Italy ; the people 
revered him as a saint and prophet, and 
the lovers of liberty regarded him as 
their chief. ELVIRA CAORSI. 
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ROFESSORS and students fifteen 

hundred years ago! Is there not a 
mistake in this of about a thousand years? 
Universities, professors, and students,— 
does their origin not date back to the 
close of the Middle Ages? No. There 
is “nothing new under the sun,”’ said the 
wise king. Some of the most important 
inventions and discoveries are older than 
is generally supposed. Gunpowder was 
in existence before Berthold Schwartz, 
to whom its invention is attributed. So 
professors and students existed a thou- 
sand years before the notorious Dr. 
Faust and his pupil, Wagner, practiced 
theirnecromancy. But where? We will 
see. Let us use our magic wand, fancy, 


and turn the wheel of time back fifteen 
hundred years; and then let us mount 
our Pegasus, the imagination, and take a 
pleasure-trip to Athens. 
ready in the air. 


We float al- 
Behold how our pros- 
pect widens! A magnificent panorama 
of rivers, lakes, seas, oceans, continents, 
islands, mountains, valleys, forests, mead- 
ows, etc., flits beneath us. We now 
see the western and eastern halves of the 
Roman empire, from Gibraltar—pardon 
us, for we must now use classic terms— 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the river 
Euphrates, and from Afric’s northern 
coasts to Germania’s forests and Britan- 
nia’s isles. ‘‘All this is subject to me; 
say, am I not happy?” says the Roman 
emperor. And now, let us stop in our 
flight. Beneath us the many armed pen- 
insula of Greece rises from the waves 
of the Mediterranean Sea. To the right, 
northward, we behold the snow-covered 
peaks of Olympus and Pindus; in the 
center, the isthmus of Corinth; and to 
the left, southward, the queerly shaped 
Peloponnesus. And now, right below 
us, rises a triangular peninsula of about 
a thousand square miles. It is Attica. 
We know it,—the salubrious home of the 
most intellectual people of antiquity. 
What an unclouded, deeply blue sky! 





And the air—-how soft and delicious! 
Let us descend. There she is, —the 
marble-glittering Athens! Yonder rises 
the Acropolis, with its snow-white Par- 
thenon and Propylza, and to the right is 
the Areopagus, where, three hundred 
years ago, St. Paul preached to the Stoics 
and Epicureans the unity and brother- 
hood of the human race, and revealed to 
them the ‘Unknown God,” whom they 
ignorantly worshiped. Let us take a 
walk through its narrow streets, and be- 
hold the large public squares, the mag- 
nificent temples, porticoes, theaters, and 
numberless statues of marble, ivory, and 
brass. We salute thee, thou celebrated 
mistress of Attica—of Greece! Ye groves, 
where Socrates and Plato walked and 
philosophized; and thou, stony rostrum, 
where the flame of patriotism rolled from 
the heart and lips of Demosthenes 
through the assembly of citizens, and 
kindled the fire of war against Philip,— 
we hail you all with delight. Athens, 
richly blessed with intellectual gifts for 
mankind; yet, A¢hens, unendowed with 
the knowledge of the true and living 
God,—thou art ‘altogether supersti- 
tious!’’ O, ‘if thou hadst known, even 
thou at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong to thy peace,’’ when that 
little Jew, but intellectual giant, preached 
to you of the resurrection, of the judg- 
ment to come, and of the Savior of the 
world, thou wouldst have then proved a 
double blessing to mankind. 

But, before we look around for the pro- 
fessors and students of Athens, let us first 
make ourselves somewhat acquainted 
with the political and religious character 
of the times in which we find ourselves, 

We are now in the fourth century after 
Christ. Let us forget, for a moment, 
railroads, steam-ships, telegraphs, trans- 
atlantic cables, gunpowder, etc. Weare 
in the midst of the Roman Empire. ‘The 
Emperor Constantinus, son of Constan- 
tine the Great, reigns. After the death 
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of his two brothers, he reunited the east- 
ern and western halves of the empire. 
All lands and peoples around the Medi- 
terranean, Adriatic, and A©gean Seas, 
are Romanized, civilized, centralized. 
Every-where we find highways, cities, 
schools, lawyers, officials, soldiers, po- 
licemen, Jews, taxes, newspapers. The 
empire is divided into four exarchates, 
thirteen dioceses, one hundred and six- 
teen provinces, with an untold number 
of officials, The seat of the imperial 
government has, twenty years ago, been 
transferred from Rome to Constantinople. 
National wars have ceased. Spaniards, 
Romans, Gauls, Greeks, Egyptians, etc., 
attend the same schools, visit the same 
theaters, and ride upon the same vessels. 

But what about religion,—Christianity ? 
Thirty years ago, Constantine the Great 
became nominally a Christian, and pro- 
claimed Christianity as the state religion. 
But has this made the empire a Christian 
one? By no means. The great masses 
of the people are still pagans. True, in 
large cities, Christians are numerous. 
There are more than a thousand bishop- 
rics throughout the empire. The Chris- 
tian Churches receive from the imperial 
court presents of silver communion-serv- 
ices. Persecutions have ceased. Chris- 
tian bishops and pagan professors write 
each other polite notes, recommending 
to each other youthful students. The 
number of nominal Christians is con- 
stantly increasing. In Antioch, a city of 
several hundred thousand inhabitants, 
St. Chrysostom counts one hundred thou- 
sand Christians. ‘‘ But how many of 
these,’’ he asks, ‘“‘will be saved? Per- 
haps one hundred!”’ Still the empire is 
overwhelmingly pagan. Even Constan- 
tine the Great, after his nominal conver- 
sion to Christianity, wore the cloak of a 
Roman high-priest. Public and private 
life is characterized by pagan practices. 
Theaters and public amusements are all 
but Christian in their character; divina- 
tions and sorceries are still in vogue. 
The schools are still in the hands of pa- 
gan teachers, and are saturated with pa- 
gan thought and philosophy. Only ina 





few large cities Christian schools may be 
found, and some of them are only nom- 
inally such. 

Such is the condition of things. Athens 
is a representative city of the empire, and 
therefore we shall busy ourselves for a 
while with its professors and students, 

Our Pegasus has already descended, 
and we alight in the Agora,—the market- 
place. What a throng of idle people! 
Athens is the Paris of the Orient,—the 
center of attraction for idle loiterers, the 
home of fashion, and the arts and scij- 
ences. It is just twelve o’clock at noon, 
The schools are dismissed. Every-where 
frolicsome boys, with books, etc., are 
seen running to and fro; while proud 
students, followed by their patdagogoi 
carrying their bundles of books, scrolls, 
etc., wend their way to the baths. Among 
them we see the dark-brown Egyptian, 
the curly-headed and fiery-eyed Greek, 
the stately Roman, and the agile Gaul, 
There go the professors of rhetoric, with 
their crimson cloaks, either walking, or 
riding on horseback. Yonder the pro- 
fessors of philosophy, with dark cloaks, 
long beards and staffs, walk gravely to 
their baths. All go now to the baths, 
and then return for their breakfast, 
There are no afternoon school-hours, 
Presently we hear an almost deafening 
chatter of voices. The numerous booths 
of barbers, perfumers, wine-sellers, res- 
taurateurs, etc., around the Agora, bégin 
to fill themselves with disputing teachers 
and students. Others loiter idly about, 
It is strange! Three hundred and fifty 
years before Christ, Demosthenes thun- 
dered into the ears of the Athenians: 
‘*When, O Athenians, will ye cease loaf- 
ing away your time in the Agora, idly 
asking, ‘Is there any thing new?’ What 
more startling news can there be, than 
that a Macedonian should determine the 
destiny of Hellas?” Four hundred years 
later, the apostle Paul, too, finds, that 
“all the Athenians and strangers which 
were there spent their time in nothing 
else, but either to tell, or to hear some 
new thing.”’ (Acts xvii, 21.) And now, 
while we are there, they follow the same 
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course. They want something new, ei- 
ther in politics or philosophy or religion. 

From yonder painted booth—a primary 
school—issue a lot of small boys. They 
constitute the ABC class. Their re- 
spective ages range from five to ten years; 
and they learn to read, write, and cipher, 
The discipline is severe. Even the par- 
ents believe that fear and the birch are 
good assistant teachers. ‘‘ How our par- 
ents laughed,” said St. Augustine, ‘‘over 
the pain and severity we had to endure 
from our teachers!"’ The teacher of 
these boys is called grammatist. He oc- 
cupies the lowest rank in the profession 
of teachers. At the age of ten or twelve 
the boys (the girls are never sent to 
school) are sent to the grammarian 
(grammaticus),—one who is capable of 
giving instruction not only in the gram- 
mar of his native language, but in foreign 
languages as well. Reading Greek and 


Roman classics in prose and poetry, 
grammar, prosody, mythology, and exer- 
cises in style, constitute the principal 
branches of study in the grammarian’s 


school. No attention is paid to the moral 
nature of the reading-matter. St. Augus- 
tine says: ‘‘I had to commit to memory 
Virgil's AEneid, and bewail Dido's death. 
But the Greek was hard. Homer was 
bitter. The difficulties of that language 
rendered the sweetness of Greek poetry 
as bitter as gall." We seldom hear of 
instruction being given in drawing, geog- 
raphy, vocal or instrumental music, 
much less in the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion. The teachers and profess- 
ors are almost exclusively pagans. 
Much stress is laid upon the cultivation 
of an elegant style. ‘‘ For a grammat- 
ical mistake in the narration of a good 
deed,”’ says Augustine, ‘‘ we were scolded; 
but, for describing vices with rhetorical 
elegance, we were praised.” 

At the age of fourteen or fifteen, the 
boy is prepared for higher studies. Those 
who have neither time nor the means to 
continue them enter either the civil or 
military service of the state, or become 
merchants or traders. But for young 
men of means and leisure, the crown of 





all studies and education is rhetoric, or 
eloquence, It is frequently pursued from 
four to six years. ‘Study rhetoric, my 
son,’ says the father, “‘and it will open 
for you the way to fame, wealth, anda 
rich wife. It will lead you to high posi- 
tions, to palaces; yea, to the imperial 
court."” Almost every important city has 
its professors of rhetoric. They are gen- 
erally called Sophists. But the most 
famous seat of rhetoric and eloquence is 
Athens. Here are found the most cele- 
brated professors. Yonder gentleman, 
followed by a large number of students, 
is the amiable, but somewhat affected, 
Professor Himerus. And there goes, with 
stately steps, the intellectual but proud and 
jealous Professor Libanius. That magnifi- 
cent-looking gray-headed old gentleman, 
just across the street, is Professor Prohe- 
resius. It is whispered that he is secretly a 
Christian, In a small house built of pol- 
ished marble is his lecture-room,—or the- 
ater, as he calls it. Itis adorned with the 
busts of great men. .It was willed to 
him by his teacher and predecessor, Ju- 
lianos, Those two pleasant - looking 
young gentlemen who are just coming 
from his lectures are his students. Both 
are Christians. The one, somewhat pale 
and thin, is Basilius; his more robust 
friend is Gregorius; both from Cappado- 
cia. We shall refer to them again. 
Yonder elegantly dressed young gentle- 
man, with broad shoulders, intellectual 
expression, dark, wandering eyes, pointed 
whiskers, nervous restlessness, and hasty 
step, is Julian, a cousin to the reigning 
emperor, and a nephew to Constantine 
the Great. He has fine talents. At the 
imperial court, they endeavored, through 
eunuchs, to make, perforce, a Christian 
of him. But, instead of this, he became 
the bitterest enemy of Christianity, and 
a bigoted pagan. Should he ever suc- 
ceed to the throne, he will let the Chris- 
tians feel his hatred in all its intensity. 
But who are those respectable-looking 
men who conduct the sons of the muses 
to and from school? They are the ped- 
agogues (fatdagogoi); not, indeed, in 
our sense of the term, but something be- 
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tween a private tutor and a servant. 
They are either slaves or freedmen, and 
enjoy generally a good degree of educa- 
tion. Their business is to conduct the 
student to and from school; introduce 
him to the professor, assist him in his 
studies at home, and watch over his moral 
conduct. In this age of debauchery and 
licentiousness, it is absolutely necessary 
for a father who sends his son away from 
home to school, to give him a pedagogue, 
to whom he delegates his parental au- 
thority during the son’s absence. Is the 
latter wild, the pedagogue corrects or 
punishes him; is he sick, he nurses him. 
In short, he occupies the parental place. 
Some of them are really noble souls, 
whose solicitude for the welfare of their 
pupils is not excelled by that of the 
parents. And yet the pedagogue is not 
the father; he is only a task-master, an 
“instructor.” Hence St. Paul says “‘ For 


though ye have ten thousand instructors 
( paidagogous) in Christ, ye have not 
many fathers; for in Christ Jesus I have 
begotten you through the Gospel.”” (1 


Cor. iv, 15.) Noris he the teacher proper; 
but he leads the student to him. And 
this again illustrates St. Paul’s saying: 
**Wherefore the law was our schoolmas- 
ter (fatdagogos) to bring us unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith. But 
after that faith is come, we are no longer 
under the schoolmaster.”” (Galatians iii, 
24, 25.) 

But, notwithstanding the presence of 
the pedagogues, Athens is the El Dorado 
for students. They do pretty much as 
they please. Nowhere are the oppor- 
tunities for trickery, debauchery, etc., 
greater than here; and nowhere is 
greater forbearance practiced toward 
them than here. But do the police or 
professors not endeavor to preserve or- 
der? The police, as is sometimes the 
case in modern times, are, on such occa- 
sions, distinguished for their absence; 
and the professors—well, they are either 
indifferent, or even instigate ribaldrous 
conduct. Thus the Sophist Libanius (for 
so the professors of rhetoric are some- 
times called), mentioned above, on one 





occasion addressed his students in the 
following manner: “You have no love 
for your teacher. Formerly we have 
seen students who carried scars on their 
faces, received in fights for their profess. 
ors. Their fathers were rejoiced to see 
their sons coming home with their faces 
full of cuts and scars. Some students 
have carried such mementos of love for 
their teachers about them all through life, 
But now it has gone out of fashion,” 
Such was the moral standard of these 
Sophists. Or take the following inci- 
dent: 

The Lacedemonian students consti- 
tuted themselves into a club, with a cer- 
tain Themistocles as their leader. Their 
professor's name was Apsines. * They 
were more distinguished for their strong 
fists than for their strong intellects. To 
have a change from the ordinary routine 
of study, they, on one occasion, thor- 
oughly whipped the Athenian students 
of Professor Julianos, and then had the 
impudence of bringing complaints against 
them before the Roman prefect. The 
latter caused the accused to be bound 
and imprisoned. When court-day ar- 
rived, he ordered them to be brought be- 
fore him. Their accusers also made their 
appearance, accompanied by their pro- 
fessor; ‘for,’ said he, ‘‘I must defend 
my children.’’ The przfect opened the 
proceedings by saying, somewhat haugh- 
tily: ‘‘You shall see how the Romans 
maintain justice. Professor Apsines has 
the word. But I prohibit all manifesta- 
tions of applause.”” Professor Apsines 
began his defense; but he stuck fast,— 
an unpardonable misfortune in a professor 
of rhetoric. Then Themistocles, the 
ringleader, was called upon to maintain 
his cause; but he, too, stuck fast. The 
prefect then gave the word to Professor 
Julianos, the defendant. In a scornful 
tone he said: ‘ Mr. Prefect, by the power 
of your justice, you seem to have changed 
Apsines into a Pythagoras; for though he 
has learned silence rather late, he has 
learned it thoroughly; and his pupils, 
too, are practiced in that art. I request 
that my pupil, Prohzresius, be permitted 
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to speak.” Permission was granted. 
Prohzresius, a handsome and well-grown 
young man, rose deliberately and began 
his defense. He poured forth a torrent of 
eloquence. It was a masterpiece of plead- 
ing. He carried every body with him. 
Even the prefect forgot his prohibition, 
and, with all the rest,—even Apsines,— 
he broke out in a long and loud applause. 
Eloquence triumphed over fists. Pro- 
fessor Julianos wept for joy. Heand his 
pupils were declared ‘‘ Not guilty; and 
their accusers were sentenced to be— 
scourged. F 

A peculiar pleasure for our students is 
the so-called ‘‘students’ hunt.” They 
form themselves into societies, according 
to their nationality. Each society deter- 
mines from which one of the professors 
they will receive instruction. The more 
popular a professor is, the greater the 
number of students he has. Around 
Professor Prohzresius, for instance, flock 
all the students from the different prov- 
inces of Asia Minor. Diophantes attracts 
only the Arabians. Thus a rivalry arises 
between the different professors and stu- 
dents. Nor is it limited to these only. 
The various classes of the inhabitants of 
the city—merchants, shop and inn keep- 
ers, tailors, drivers, servants, etc.—take 
the part of one or the other of the pro- 
fessors. To be able to bring to his party 
professor one or more new students is 
considered a great party triumph. To 
accomplish this purpose, a formal hunt 
after students is made by all parties at 
the beginning of the Winter term. They 
go to the sea-shore, and watch the arri- 
val of every ship that brings passengers. 
Scarcely has a new-comer of a student 
stepped on shore than he is immediately 
surrounded by the different partisans, 
who endeavor to secure him, by flattery 
or threats, for this or that professor. 
Not unfrequently, violenceis used. Yon- 
der pale young man has just been re- 
leased from the narrow prison of a bar- 
rel, into which he had been placed and 
kept there until he promised to attend 
the lectures of Aristodemus. And that 
sickly boy—Eunapius—has just arrived 





from Asia Minor, The captain of the ship, 
into whose charge he had been placed, 
managed to conduct him safely from the 
sea-port to Athens. All along the way, 
however, they were beset by the ‘‘run- 
ners."’ At length the captain, weary of 
their annoyance, struck right and left, 
and succeeded in bringing his charge to 
his friend, Professor Prohzresius. The 
latter at once takes him under his special 
protection, and sees that he be neither 
teased nor “hazed.” For the mock 
ceremonies attending the initiation into 
student’s life of a new student, in Athens, 
are nothing more than a species of “‘ haz- 
ing.’ It is in vogue here as well as, fif- 
teen hundred years later, in some acade- 
mies and colleges of the United States. 
Having now rather hurriedly passed 
through Athens, and glanced at the “ex- 
ternals”’ of the professors’ and students’ 


‘life, let us, for a change, enter the lecture- 


room of one of the most celebrated pro- 
fessors of rhetoric and eloquence, and 
observe the method and contents of in- 
struction by which a student is to be con- 
verted into a Demosthenes, or at least 
into such an orator as will know how “se 
tirer daffaire.” 

Here, then, we are, in the lecture-room 
of Professor Libanius. He studied in 
this city; is now one of its most distin- 
guished professors, and, later on, we per- 
dict, he will open a school of eloquence 
at Antioch, in which Chrysostom will be 
one of his pupils. He is a thorough pa- 
gan, anda bitter enemy of the Christians. 
Though his own morals are not the best, 
he denounces them as “accursed,” and 
“‘despisers of the gods.” Hush! he en- 
ters. The classes are properly seated. 
The Progymnasmata, or preparatory ex- 
ercises, begin. They consist in narrat- 
ing, by the younger students, AZsop’s 
smaller fables. Afterward come the 
Chretai, or the treatment and illustration, 
according to the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric, of a pregnant sentence or adage 
from a distinguished author; as, for ex- 
ample, that of Isocrates, ‘‘The root of 
education is bitter, but its fruit is sweet;’’ 
or that of Homer, ‘‘A councilman should 
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not sleep the whole night.” Then follow 
the more difficult exercises,—the so-called 
“commonplaces,’’"—consisting in short 
speeches being made against “ murder,” 
poisoning,” “treason,” ‘‘tyrants;”’ and, 
for a change, in favor of the ‘‘ murder of 
tyrants.” Later on, follow exercises in 
pronouncing ‘‘Eulogies;" for skill in 
praising is considered a fine art, and 
many have made their fortunes by it. 
Odyssey, Achilles, Diomed, Demosthenes, 
and even the foolish Thersites, are the 
subjects for the practice of this art. But 
the praiseworthy become sometimes cen- 
surable; hence Achilles, Hector, wealth, 
wine, etc., are subjected to that ordeal. 
“Comparison”’ is the next thing in order. 
Short compositions, comparing the rela- 
tive merits of commerce and agriculture, 
of the city and the country, of Ajax and 
Achilles, etc., are required of the more 
advanced students. Still another exer- 
cise consists in preparing and criticising 
“ Ethopoiat,” or ‘‘rdle-speeches.”” The 
student is required to imagine himself in 
a strange situation, and to assume a new 
réle, or character, and then to deliver a 
speech accordingly. But right here be- 
gin two things,—sophistry and dramatic 
acting. Just think; a youth of fifteen or 
sixteen years is obliged to represent and 
express, for instance, the thoughts and 
feelings of Medea at the moment she is 
about to kill her own children, or when 
she sees Jason forsaking her and marry- 
ing another; or of Andromache on see- 
ing the corpse of Hector; or of a coward 
on seeing a picture representing a battle- 
scene; to say nothing of immoral themes. 
But, besides all these oral and written 
exercises, we see the student read the 
Greek classics and commit them partly 
to memory; we hear him declaim ora- 
tions of great orators, and study im- 
mense works on rhetoric and eloquence. 
Nor is this all. The student is now pre- 
pared to be initiated into the mysteries 
of sophistry. He is told that the finished 
rhetorician must never be at a loss for 
ingenious arguments fro and com on any 
subject. He must always be prepared 
to prove that black is white, and white 
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black, and to unravel the knottiest ques- 


tions. Hence, a series of themes and 
questions, the most incredible and ab. 
surd, are presented to him for treatment, 
Let us listen to a few: “A grumbling 
husband has a gossiping wife. Disgusted, 
he sends notice to the city council that 
he intends committing suicide. What 
will they say?’ ‘A miser finds one 
thousand drachma; five hundred he re- 
turns to the state. On being required 
to return the other five hundred, he says 
he will rather die than give them up. 
His formal speech.” ‘At a fire, a son 
rescues his father. In the vain attempt 
to rescue his mother, he loses both his 
eyes. The father marries again. The 
step-mother shows him poison found in 
the clothes of the son. Asked about it, 
he makes no reply. The father disin- 
herits him, and constitutes the step- 
mother the sole heiress. At night a noise 
is heard. The father is found dead, and 
his son’s sword lying beside him; while 
the step-mother is sleeping, and the son 
on the way to his own house. Son and 
step-mother bring suit against each other 
at court for murdering the father. Now, 
young gentlemen, prepare your speeches 
pro and con.”’ (The kind of speech re- 
quired in this case is called, in the 
Greek rhetoric, ‘‘Stochasmot Hantenkle- 
matikai,’’—counter accusations. ) 

But we have listened long enough to 
such absurd exercises. They are scarcely 
even fair samples of what is taught in the 
schools of rhetoric at Athens, Antioch, 
Carthage, Rome, Alexandria, and Con- 
stantinople. While they sharpen the 
wits, they pollute the heart. It is almost 
incredible, to what degree of perfection 
the rhetorician brings his readiness of 
utterance. Demosthenes can not be com: 
pared with him. His best orations were 
prepared with great care and labor. But 
the Sophist does generally nothing of the 
kind. Extempore speaking is his strong 
forte. His constant practice, connected 
with extensive reading, enables him to 
pronounce an oration at any time and 
on any given subject. One of them, 
having been requested to pronounce a 
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eulogy on fleas, performed his task ad- 
mirably. To-day he will vindicate sui- 
cide; to-morrow, prove its criminality. 
Give him a bird, a stone, a pin, etc., and 
he will send forth a string of sentences 
adorned with rhetorical flourishes, poetic 
quotations, and fine points. His dia- 
lectic tricks will put to silence the un- 
sophicated. ‘Shall I prove to you,” 
says he, ‘‘that you have horns?” Yes. 
“Well, what you have not lost, you still 


possess. Is it not so?” Yes. ‘Well, 
then, did you ever lose horns?” No. 
“Therefore you've got horns.’’ But 
with all rhetorical adornments, such 


sophistry is abominable. It is the intel- 
lectual disease of the fourth century, in- 
herited from earlier ages. It does ‘‘not 
descend from above, but: is earthly, 
sensual, devilish.” A woe is pronounced 
against those who by sophistry “call 
evil good, and good evil; that put dark- 
ness for light, and light for darkness; 
that are wise in their own eyes, and pru- 
dent in their own sight.’’ (Isaiah v, 20.) 
If eloquence is the art, in well chosen 
language and in an easy and effective 
utterance and an impassioned manner, 
to express one’s thoughts and feelings 
and convictions in the cause of truth and 
right, then it is a glorious thing, a real 
power; but, employed otherwise, it is 
simply “ profane and vain babbling.” 
The social and political status of our 
professor is now somewhat different 
from that of his predecessor, in the 
‘ times of Socrates and Aristotle. He is 
no longer peripatetic, but fixed. After 
having passed a public examination, the 
city council nominates, and the emperor 
confirms, him. He receives his salary 
partly from the city, partly from the stu- 
dents, and partly from the emperor. 
Frequently, citizenship is bestowed upon 
him, and then he is elected to the city 
council. He is exempt from military 
service. The morning he devotes to 
teaching. At noon he goes to the bath, 
and ‘then returns to his breakfast. The 
afternoon he has to himself. The even- 
ing he devotes to society and correspond- 
ence. Twice a month, the chief imperial 








officer gives a. grand reception. Here 
our professor is an influential personage. 
Here he intrigues against his rival, and 
recommends favorite students. His cor- 
respondence is extensive; nor is it lim- 
ited to pagans only. Thus, Libanius, 
though hating Christians, begs by letter 
a Christian bishop for a copy of a sermon 
against drunkenness, which the latter 
had preached with great effect, because 
he had composed an oration on the same 
subject. 

But with all these apparent advantages, 
our professor is, nevertheless, a wretched 
man. His rival’s success haunts him. 
If he makes a fiasco, he attributes it to 
his witchcraft. If he does not succeed 
in making a Demosthenes of a dull boy, 
the parents complain, thus destroying 
his reputation as a successful teacher. 
Nor dares he to defend himself. He must 
fawn upon high officials, and flatter the 
populace, bow to the servant, and smile 
to the porter; for upon their good-will 
and commendatory words depend his 
popularity and position. Once a month, 
he is obliged to deliver a public oration. 
To make it a grand success, he brings 
all the powers of his body and mind into 
requisition. Costume, gesticulation, facial 
expression, style, wit, thought, etc., are 
carefully studied. To reap long, loud, 
and uproarious applause, is the height of 
his ambition. He even engages “chefs 
de clague,’ who, upon given signals, 
commence formally to beat applause. 
If the applause is only moderate, his 
oration is considered a failure, and, men- 
tally saying, ‘‘ Diem perdidi,” he returns 
home in a wretched mood. 

Much more might be said of the super- 
ficiality and emptiness of these professors 
and their systems of education had we 
more time and space at our command, 
Occasionally, however, we find a green 
oasis in this dreary waste of sophistry. 
There they are again—we have seen them 
before—I mean the two friends Basilius 
andGregorius. Both are Christians, and 
belong to distinguished Christian families 
in Cappadocia. They first met at the 
school in Czsarea, a city in the same 
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province, and formed a lasting friend- 
ship. In the pursuit of their studies, 
their ways subsequently diverged. Here 
in Athens they met again. They are 
now inseparable. They study diligently, 
under Prohzresius and Himerius. They 
pray and read God's Word toge*her. In 
the midst of wildness and debauchery, 
they keep themselves unspotted from the 
world. They walk with God, and “set 
their affections upon things above, and 
not upon things on the earth.”” To labor 
for the temporal and spiritual good of 
others is their recreation. Isolated as 
they necessarily are as Christians, they 
are, nevertheless, universally respected. 
They escaped even “‘hazing.”” Such is 
the character of these two Christian stu- 
dents. In later years, as we now know, 
they became two distinguished Church 
fathers,—champions and defenders of the 
truth as it is in Jesus Christ. 

By a touch of our magic wand, we are 
again in the nineteenth century. But 
while we thank God that those schools 
of Sophists are closed, we can not but 
lament that sophistry has not yet died 
out. How long is it since a once cele- 
brated diplomatist said, ‘Za Parole a 
été donnée & Lhomme pour déguiser sa 
pensée?”’ Nor has the desire for the 
splendid paganism of Greece entirely 
died out. Pope Leo X, Cardinal Bembo, 
and others expressed it openly, that the 
day would come when Judaism, Islam- 
ism, and Christianity would give way 
to Hellenism. They already identified 
Carist with “Minerva e Fovis capite 
orta;’’ the Holy Spirit with the “aura 
Zephyri celestis;’ the forgiveness of sin 
with ‘‘deos superosque manesque pla- 
care,’ and the sacraments with the 
Orphean and Bacchanalian feasts. Schil- 
ler, too, in his beautiful poem, ‘‘ The 
Gods of Greece,’’ laments their depart- 
ure, and longs for the return of that 


happy age: 


“ Art thou, fair world, no more? 

Return, thou virgin-bloom on Nature’s face ; 
Ah, only on the minstrel’s magic shore, 

Can we the footsteps of sweet Fable trace! 
The meadows mourn for the old hallowing life; 

Vainly we search the earth of gods bereft; 





Where once the warm and living shapes were rife 
Shadows alone are left. “ 


Cold, from the north, has gone 
Over the flowers the blast that killed their May; 
And to enrich the worship of the One 
A universe of gods must pass away ! 
Mourning, I search on yonder starry steeps, 
But thee no more, Selene, there I see! 
And through the woods I call, and o’er the deeps, 
And—Echo answers me! 


Home! and with hens own gone 

The hues they gazed on and the tones they heard; 
Life’s beauty and life’s melody ;—alone 

Broods o’er the desolate void the lifeless Word; 
Yet rescued from Time’s deluge, still they throng, 

Unseen, the Pindus they were wont to cherish; 
Ah, that which gains immortal life in song, 

To mortal life must perish !” 

— Bulwer’s Translation, 

Is it a wonder that, in our age of prac- 
tical realism and hard materialism, the 
beauties of Hellenism should possess a 
charm for some cultivated but uncon- 
verted minds? What isto be done? Let 
the Bible be introduced into all homes 
and schools. Let its authority be su- 
preme, its doctrines studied, and its pre- 
cepts practiced. The Bible is the pioneer 
of the fine arts, the promoter of zsthetic 
culture, the friend of true science, the 
source of true theology and philosophy, 
It reveals what science and philosophy 
have long sought in vain,—the existence 
and attributes of the true and living God; 
the creation of the world by him; the 
solution of the problem of evil; the 
nature, destiny, and immortality of man; 
and the tendency and final consuntma- 
tion of the universe. The universal dis- 
semination and study of the Bible will 
inaugurate a finer zsthetic culture, a 
purer humanity, and a holier age, than 
Hellenism ever did. The Bible, unlike 
and far superior to any thing in Hellen- 
ism, reveals to the world a “life at once 
ideally perfect, and trembling all over 
with humanity; really spent under this 
sun, and yet lit along its every step and 
suffering by a light above it; a life which 
has since become the measure of all other 
lives, the standard of human and of ab- 
solute perfection, ¢he tdeal at once of man 
and of God. As a poem—moral and di- 
dactic--it is a repertory of profound and 
holy instincts; a collection of the deepest 
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intuitions of truth, beauty, justice, pu- 
rity,—of the past, the present, the fu- 
ture,—which, by their far vision; the 
power with which they have stamped 
themselves on the belief and heart, the 
hopes and fears, the days and nights, 
of humanity; their superiority to aught 
else in the thoughts or words of man; 





their consistency with themselves; their 
adaptation to general needs; their cheer- 
ing influence; their progressive develop- 
ment; and their close-drawn connection 
with those marvelous and unshaken 
facts,—are proved divine, in a sense 
altogether peculiar and alone.” 
' MICHAEL J. CRAMER. 





CONFESSIONS OF AN ARTISAN. 


CHAPTER X. 


T is a hard trial, that of descending 

the ladder, when we have passed up 
to its summit in such good heart and 
strong faith; and the black bread seems 
harder to masticate, when the teeth have 
begun to soften on white loaves. I car- 
ried about a countenance that seemed 
well enough content, but with an ill-feel- 
ing at the heart’s core. In fact, it was a 
contempt at myself and all others, which 
rendered me displeasing and displeased. 
According to the old adage, “‘ Life had a 
very bad taste.”’ 

Although she maintained as resolute an 
air, Genevieve was not more resigned. 
We still, each, sang occasional snatches 
of some ballad; but it was only to drown 
these evil vapors, and not because ‘of 
light hearts. 

In the fear of opening the secret of 
her soul, we both kept silence; and her 
sadness enveloped itself in a pride that 
threatened to harden all her gentle affec- 
tions. I felt it sorely, but without being 
able to make it otherwise. I was like 
those men who, staggering along the 
road, strive to stand upright by making 
themselves unnaturally stiff and rigid in 
their walk. 

One evening, I was returning from 
work, with sack hung over the shoulder, 
and going up the street whistling. I loi- 
tered on the way, as there was nothing 
to hasten my footsteps; for the sight of 
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my homestead did not rejoice the eye as 
heretofore. I could not accustom my- 
self to the places made vacant by the 
removal of furniture, nor to the cold 
walls, destitute of paper or pictures; 
above all, to the gloomy manner of Gen- 
evieve. In times past, all had been so 
tidy and so gay, all seemed to give me 
such hearty welcome; there was within 
the dwelling an eternal ray of sunshine. 
But since our ruin, one might well say that 
the cardinal points were changed. The 
Southern Cross had passed to the North 
Pole with us. I sauntered, then, in slow 
step, following the line of houses, with- 
out noticing a fine snow that fell as 
through a sieve, powdering the frosty 
rime with which the causeway was cov- 
ered. Nearly arrived at the top of the 
faubourg, I perceived an old woman who 
was almost exhausted by the labor of 
pushing before her one of those small 
carts which constitute the traveling am- 
bulances for various wares, from the peo- 
ple of Paris. The hard frost rendered 
the task still more difficult. The thick- 
falling snow striped with white the large 
shawl that enveloped her, and filled the 
folds of the Madras handkerchief that 
coiffured her head. She breathed with 
difficulty, as she thus braved the storm, 
and halted from minute to minute to 
gather strength, and then started off 
again with renewed courage. An invol- 
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untary pity took possession of me. The 
memory of my mother struck through 
my heart; and, joining the itinerant mer- 
chant, who had again paused in her 
work, I said to her, smiling: 

“Eh! old lady, that is too heavy a load 
for you.” 

“That is the truth, my son,” replied 
she, wiping her forehead, where the sweat 
mingled with the icy frost; ‘‘strength de- 
parts with old age, while the weight of 
the walnuts is always the same. But 
the good God has made all things well 
that he has made. He will never forsake 
the poor.” 

I then asked where she was going. 
She pointed out the inclosure, and tried 
to start again on her desired way. So, 
taking one of the shafts in my hand, I said 
again, as kindly as I felt: 

‘Let me trundle the cart, for it is right 
on my road. It will give me no more 
trouble to roll your barrow than to go 
without it.”’ 

And not waiting for a reply, I shoved 
the cart before me. The old woman 


made no resistance; she simply thanked 
me, and then took up her walk by my 


side. I then learned that she went to 
the markets in the city to purchase sup- 
plies, which she afterward re-sold through 
the streets, from house to house. No 
matter what the season or weather, she 
continued to travel through Paris, until 
all that she carried thither was disposed 
of. For thirty years she had subsisted 
by this kind of commerce, which fur- 
nished the means to rear her three sons 
in comfort. 

“But when I had raised them to be 
large and strong, then they were taken 
from me,” said the poor woman. “‘ Two 
died in the army, and the last is a pris- 
oner on the pontoons.”’ 

“‘So,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you find yourself 
now quite alone, without other resource 
than your courage.” 

“‘ And the Protector of those who have 
no other,’”’ added she. ‘‘It must be that 
the good Lord finds something to do in 
his paradise; and how would he pass 
away his time, if it were not to take care 





of such poor creatures as me? Go, go, 
it is a fine thing to be old and miserable 
when, with it, is the belief that the King 
of all the universe cares for you; that he 
judges you, and keeps count of all you 
are called to sustain. When I get too 
weary,—so tired, indeed, that my feet 
can no more carry me along,—ah, well! 
I fall on my knees, I tell him in a low 
voice all my sorrow; and when I rise up, 
the heart is always lighter. You are yet 
too young to feel this; but a day will 
come; you will understand why we teach 
little children to say, ‘Our Father, which 
art in heaven.’”’ 

I did not reply. I felt that light had 
come. The merchant continued in the . 
same strain until we reached the head of 
the faubourg. For all her great trials, 
then, she had sought one true console- 
tion, higher and better than this world 
could furnish, even in a world that know- 
eth nochange. In listening to her gentle 
speech, my heart palpitated with strange 
emotion. I looked at this aged woman, 
her feeble gait and trembling head, her 
bent form seeming like one who gathers 
around her a death robe; and I was lost 
in amazement to find her stronger of heart 
and will than myself and Genevieve. It 
was, then, true that man has need of 
other support than his fellow-man; and 
that, in order to obtain a firm foothold 
on the platforms of which life is com- 
posed, there must be a link that unites. 
him to heaven. 

When I parted from the peddler, near 
the town gates, she thanked me quietly; 
while in truth it was I who ought to have 
returned thanks to her; for she had 
awakened sentiments which had long 
lain dormant in.the very depths of my 
spirit. I reached home fully occupied 
in recalling my strange encounter. On 
this evening, without knowing why, it 
seemed to me that Genevieve was more 
sad even than usual, and I fancied, too, 
that she had red eyes, as if from many 
sorrowful tears. 

We supped without speaking to each 
other, and the child lay sleeping in his 
little cot. Then we sat awhile near. the 
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fire, which was nearly extinguished; and 
onlv as the clock struck did Genevieve 
make any movement. As the hour came 
for retiring, she rose from her chair with 
a deep sigh. I left my seat at the same 
moment; I took the hand of the dear 
wife, clasping it tenderly within my own, 
and drew her close up to my side, her 
head resting on my shoulder. 

“Look, now, my dear, the time is too 
long that we have borne our sorrow 
quite alone,” I said to her in an almost 
inaudible voice; ‘‘let us ask God to take 
his part of the burden.” 

And I fell upon my knees, while Gen- 
evieve, without speaking, did the same. 
Ithen began to repeat over all the prayers 
that I had learned in my childhood, and 
which had remained ever since, asasacred 
deposit, in some secret corner of my 
heart. In proportion as the words started 
forth from memory, they seemed to have 
a new, fresh meaning, which I had never 
before realized or felt. It was indeed a 
new language, which I comprehended 
for the first time. 


I can not say whether Genevieve passed 
through a similar experience, but I soon 


heard her weeping in low sobs. When I 
rose from my knees, she embraced me, 
with a gentle, stifled moan, and the tears 
still raining from her already swollen lids. 

“Thou hast been blessed with a happy 
thought, that has saved us,” she said to 
me. ‘Now that thou hast taught me to 
trust in the good Lord, I feel that I shall 
recover all my courage.” 

And in fact, from that day, every thing 
went better in the home. Our hearts 
opened to each other; we began to think 
aloud. The evening prayer was to us 
always a kind of repose, for which we 
patiently waited. 

Poor old woman! while she thus re- 
lated the history of her life, how little did 
she imagine the good she was conferring 
on me! I have never seen her since; 
but more than once have Genevieve and 
I blessed her from our innermost soul. 

“Thou seest, now, that the time for 
good fees has not entirely passed away,” 
said the latter to me; “since thou hast 





found one who, in payment for a trifling 
service, has given thee a talisman of 
resignation in every trouble.” 

Although compelled for a time to re- 
turn to the trowel, I had not given up 
the hope of once more engaging in work 
requiring inventive skill, and of obtain- 
ing contracts. It was often a bitterness 
of heart to me to see matters pass into 
other hands, of which I knew all the 
complications and advantages. One, 
above all, tempted me by its assured 
profits. It was necessary, and unfortu- 
nate for me, that, in undertaking the work, 
an advance of some hundreds of francs 
shouldbe madeonit. . . . Iretraced 
my steps to the workshop, after learning 
this fact, sad enough at my inability to 
seize upon the golden opportunity, when 
two large hands were laid on my shoul- 
ders. I turned, and looked up brusquely ; 
it was Maurice. 

The master-mason, who had resided 
for several months in Bourgogne, had 
come into Paris to arrange some matter 
of business, from whence he was to de- 
part on that same evening. He forced 
me to go with him to the wine mer- 
chants, and, spite of all I could say, 
obliged me to take a second breakfast. 

Prosperity had agreed with Maurice, 
who came forth beaming in a splendid 
vest from D’Elbceuf, with small lappets 
at the side; a beaver cap, with long hair; 
and a cherry-colored silk cravat. The 
heart remained always the same, but the 
whole tone of the outward man had risen 
a notch or two. He doubted of nothing, 
since he had found himself at the head 
of fifty workmen. I had heretofore found 
him so reasonable in all things, that now 
his assurance seemed to me only the 
consciousness of his prosperity. 

As soon as he arrived in Paris, he had 
vaguely learned of my downfall, and 
wished now to know the whole, story. 
When I had put him in possession of the 
facts, he struck the table with the bottle 
of sealed Bordeaux, which he had or- 
dered to be brought to the table in spite 
of my remonstrance. 

“Thousand thunders! why didst thou 
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not write about the thing?’ cried he. 
“I would have scraped together enough 
silver pieces of six louis value to carry 
on thy business. What art thou doing 
now? Let us see thy whereabouts, and 
find whether we can not add a little lime 
to thy mortar?” 

I then confided to him my position, 
saying a word or two concerning the 
affair which had just presented itself. 

“And would’st thou only require five 
hundred francs?’’ demanded Maurice. 

I replied that this sum would be more 
than sufficient. 

As soon as my answer was heard, 
Maurice called for the waiter, and a small 
boy entered. 

“A pen and some ink!’’ cried the 
master-mason. 

I gazed in surprise. 

“Thou dost not understand what I wish 
to do with such trash, is it not so?’ he 
said to me, laughing. ‘In fact, Iam no 


more partial to this black and white 
stuff than in the past; but ‘one has to 
bray to jackasses.’ 


When I saw that 
one could not stir up and brew matters 
except with the ends of a feather and 
writing-desk, ‘My faith!’ I said, ‘Let 
me advance also before the rear-guard!’ 
And to-day I am able to use these 
weapons equal to any other man.” 

“You have, then, really learned to 
write ?”’ I exclaimed. 

“Thou wilt see,”” said Maurice, giving 
me a sly wink. 

He had drawn from a portfolio a 
stamped sheet of paper, on which he 
made me draw up a note of obligation 
from him for five hundred francs. When 
I had finished, he signed his name, in 
very unequal letters, and imitating as 
near as possible the impressions already 
written. 

“Now,” said he, when the painful op- 
eration was achieved, ‘‘present me to 
this Perigou, and thou shalt have thy 
money on the spot; the signature of 
Father Maurice is well known in their 
shop, and I can make them shuffle out 
their money at will.” 

In short, they remitted the funds to 





me without any difficulty, and, a few 
days after, I obtained the contract for 
which they were intended. All went, 
at first, as well as one could desire. The 
works were rapidly executed, and finished 
before the stipulated term. I was able 
from the first payments to return to Mau- 
rice his money. New agreements and 
bargains for work now drew me into the 
current where all complications of archi- 
tecture are executed. I found myself 
floating on the crest of the wave, and 
began to feel that I might once more 
gain the high tide of prosperity, when a 
lawsuit brought against the chief con- 
tractor arrested all. My own interest, 
and that of ten other assistants, were 
irretrievably linked with his. We thus 
found ourselves with hands tied, without 
a possibility of being extricated, or of 
retiring from the partnership. Mean- 
while, the special obligation of each one 
remained intact. The season for pay- 
ment came round also for merchandise 
not yet used, and the arrears due for that 
already employed pressed upon us piti- 
lessly. We were obliged to look these 
things in the face, and guard against 
attacks, armed to the teeth, as they say; 
to look around each day for some new 
resource; to obtain effective terms for 
prolonging credit; and to liquidate, as far 
as possible, both the accounts of debtors 
and creditors. My entire time was thus 
employed by such barren labor. I 
earned nothing, and my resources were 
becoming more and more exhausted. 
Whilst the passing days were occupied 
in saving myself from utter ruin, Gene- 
vieve and the child were in want of the 
necessaries of life. I tortured my brain 
without being able to advance things at 
all. The suit was always just about to 
be brought forward, then it receded into 
the background times without number. 
One day it would be that some part or 
paper had been forgotten ; another day, 
the advocate was necessarily absent ; there 
were vacancies in the tribunal judging 
the case; or the opponent demanded a 
short respite. And still the weeks and 
months were mercilessly rolling onward, 
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Our pocr household resembled those ves- 
sels overtaken by a calm in mid-ocean, 
which, day by day, reduce the rations of 
the hungry sailors, while they in vain 
cast anxious eyes toward the horizon, if 
mayhap a passing cloud might indicate 
the coming of a favoring wind. I have 
endured hard trials in my life, but none 
that could be compared to this. Ordina- 


rily, the misfortunes that beat upon us 
leave room for action. 

At length this irritation, caused by utter 
inability to act, rendered me gloomy and 


sour. Not knowing whom to accuse or 
blame, I began to complain of Genevieve, 
taking no notice of the poor creature in 
her unwearied efforts to disguise or con- 
ceal the wretched state of our house- 
keeping from me, and of her labor to 
soften its harshness. An_ indifferent 
looker-on might have imagined that I 
desired these privations for her, rather 
than grieved over the hard lot she had 
to support. At heart, my irritation was 
the result of great affection, and none 
ean tell how it increased my own sorrow 
to see her suffer. I would have given 
my own blood, drop by drop, to have 
bought ease of body and repose of spirit 
for her; but my good-will had the fault 
of being concealed by an evil temper. 
It was like a hedge of thorns, by which 
I lacerated her flesh, from very spite at 
not being able to envelop her in some 
shield of defense. 

One day bears a record above all 
others. I returned more than usually 
crabbed and vexed. I had passed hours 
in the office of the advocate, who amused 
himself in conversing with friends, from 
whom I could hear peals of laughter, 
while my own heart was groaning in an- 
guish. He waited until all these pleasant 
stories were finished; then, when my 
turn came, I found a man who listened 
to me with gaping and weary yawns, who 
knew nothing of my business, and who 
referred me to his head clerk, then ab- 
sent. I retired from his presence, filled 
with a bitter rancor against these false 
men of justice, who store away in their 
desks our fortune, our repose, our honor; 





and who, for the most part, do not even 
know what has been given them to guard 
and protect. To crown the whole, I had 
seen payment for my last note refused. 
As if every thing conspired to augment 
my sadness, I found Genevieve wearing 
a festival air. She ranged about the 
house singing as she went, and received 
me with an exclamation of joy. I in- 
quired rudely what had happened so de- 
lightful since my departure; and if we 
had received a rich heritage from Amer- 
ica. She replied pleasantly, passing her 
hands about my neck, and bringing me 
before an almanac, suspended against 
the chimney. 

‘‘Eh, well! what now?’’ demanded I. 

‘‘Eh, well! do you not see the date?” 
said she gayly. ‘‘ To-day is the 25th.” 

“Yes,” replied I, disengaging myself 
with a rough jerk; “and soon it will be 
the 30th, when the term of credit ex- 
pires. The devil confound notes and al- 
manacs bath.” 

She looked up at me with an expression 
of grief-stricken astonishment. 

‘‘What is it, then, Pierre Henri?” in- 
quired she, in a distressed tone. ‘Has 
any new evil come to you?” 

“IT have heard nothing more than 
usual.”’ 

“Then,” replied she passing her arm 
through mine, ‘‘lay aside the anxieties of 
to-morrow, and preserve this day as one 
of happiness.” 

I gazed at her in a way to prove that 
I could not understand her meaning. 

‘‘Go away, then, bad man,” said she, 
in a pretty pouting way; “do you not 
know, then, that it is the anniversary of 
our marriage ?”’ 

I had entirely forgotten it. The years 
preceding, this anniversary had been 
for me occasions of rejoicing and tendei 
love-greetings. But this time it was quite 
otherwise. The remembrance of past 
happiness only rendered present suffering 
more bitter. The comparison which I 
made in my thoughts between then and 
now excited within me a kind of despair, 
and I dropped into a chair with low, mut- 
tered curses. 
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Genevieve, frightened, still wished to 
know what was the cause. 

“What is it?’’ cried I, as if to myself. 
“God pardon me! One would think I 
had never spoken to you about trouble. 
What is it? Zh, bien, parbleu/ Ihave 
debts that I can not pay, and creditors 
who will not relent; I have a process of 
law hanging over my head, which ruins 
me while I am waiting to gain it; I have 
three mouths to fill every day, without 
any other resource than two arms which 
can not work. Ah! do you ask what I 
have to vex? I have a regret that my 
back was not broken, in very deed, on that 
day that saw me falling from the three- 
story scaffolding; because then I was but 
a common workman, without obligation 


and without family, when a coffin of four” 


francs value would have settled my ac- 
counts, and given me a spot of earth in 
Paris.”’ 

All that I said was spoken in a trans- 
port of passion, which made the dear 
woman tremble as a leaf. She gazed at 
me with eyes filled by tears. 

“In the name of God, do not speak 
thus, Pierre Henri,’’ she said to me. 
“Never tell me that you regret your life, 
unless you wish to kill me. You have 
been tormented all day, poor man, and 
you return to me beside yourself. But try 
to forget, for to-day, these vexing affairs, 
and think only of those whom you love.” 

I might perhaps have yielded to her 
supplication, for her sweet voice had 
greatly affected my heart, when a knock 
at the door ushered in a sergeant-at-arms 
of the city. 

“Pardon me,”’ said he politely, ‘I have 
come up to these rooms because you have 
infringed upon a statute in law, which 
makes it necessary to serve upon you a 
verbal process, in relation to a pot of 
flowers, now standing in your window.” 

I was about to reply that he was mis- 
taken in the matter, when Genevieve 
hastened to the open sash, and drew 
back from the sill a gillyflower, still en- 
veloped in its sheet of white paper. She 
declared that she had bought it, and had 
deposited it in its present place, where 





she had protected it by several barriers, 
or bars, from falling in the street below, 
The city officer of police listened pa- 
tiently to all her explanations; but, after 
having re-stated what he called the 
“corps du delit,” or main point of the 
offense, he took our names, both bap- 
tismal and family names, notifying us 
that he would have to present our names 
to the tribunal, in order to secure the 
fine for an infringement of laws; and, 
giving a courteous bow, he retired from 
the room. ~* 

This unexpected interruption, and the 
prospect of fresh annoyance, to which 
we were to be subjected, rudely arrested 
my return to good humor. Although 
Genevieve tried to speak to me, I rose 
from my seat, in a state of complete ex- 
asperation, cursed the foolish caprice 
which had thus added so suddenly to 
our misery. I strode about with great 
steps; I raised my voice to a high key; 
I threw insulting meaning in every word; 
while the wife, pale and trembling, looked 
at me without speaking. I burst out into 
more piercing sounds, whenever she at- 
tempted to do so; and yet her meek 
silence aggravated my rage. Quite out 
of myself, I seized upon the flower, the 
primary cause of this dispute, 21d rushed 
to the window, resolved to dash it in the 
street, whenacry from Genevieve arrested 
me. The poor woman stood near the 
cradle of her child, whom I had awakened; 
she pressed it with one arm against her 
breast, while her other hand was held out 
toward me. 

“Do not break and destroy it, Pierre 
Henri,” she said to me, in a voice which 
I shall never forget; ‘‘it is the blossom 
of our marriage anniversary.” 

I held the gillyflower between my 
hands, hesitating as to what I ought to 
do. Then I recalled the fact, that through 
the passing years, when this epoch re- 
turned, Genevieve had celebrated the 
date of our marriage by purchasing one 
of these plants, which my mother had 
cultivated in the merry-wood. At this 
thought, a thrill of agonized remembrance 
passed through me; all my anger and 
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yindictive wrath vanished away at a 
stroke; it opened a well-spring of tender 
affections within my heart. Genevieve 
rushed gladly toward me, and cast her- 
self, with the infant, in my arms, When 
all was pardoned and forgotten, we seated 
ourselves, in laughing mockery, at the 
table for our evening repast. The events 





just passed had prevented Genevieve 
from preparing any good cheer to grace 
a wedding feast, and I would not suffer 
her to go out to replace any want. We 
supped gayly on bread and radishes, the 
gillyflower in the middle of the table, 
shedding a sweet fragrance over. our 
marriage festival—-FROM THE FRENCH. 





PSYCHE. 


I. 
HE day leans softly out of heaven, 
s To wake the earth, asleep below; 
And all the cloud-world’s fleecy edges, 
Late white as Winter’s drifting snow, 
Caught by a rosy flame, are-waving 
Like pendent glories o’er the rim 
Of ghastly mountains, cold and grim; 
While the long shadows, waxing dim, 
Flee fast and far; 
And fadeth, tremulous and slow, 
The morning star. 
Burn on, O fire auroral, burn, 
Until the very dews shall turn 
To mirrors that shall flash and shine, 
And give thee back, for one of thine, 
A thousand radiant lights divine. 


II. 
Upon the forest’s green and gloom 
Soft falls an amber-tinted plume, 
And every minstrel-poet’s note 
In higher rapture seems to float. 
Wild faun and satyr gayly glide 
From secret glens where shadows hide, 
And into mystic measures go; 
While witching nereids sportive throw 
Their long hair glinting emerald green 
On sunlit ocean’s rocking sheen. 


III. 
But lovelier than the morning flame, 
And with a glorious eye,—to shame 
Diana’s, when, with vivid glance, 
She stooped to lay a tender trance 
On down-dropt lid of shepherd swain,— 
Is Psyche, born with brow to reign 
King’s daughter, and the queenliest queen 
That ever walked, with brow serene. 
And though of triad blooms the last 





To burst in flower, yet nature cast 
Graces the rarest at her feet, 
And laved her heart in perfumes sweet. 


IV. 
Were beauty bliss, then would she wear 
Bright joys like jewels in her hair. 
Alas! there is a blight more dread 
Than pestilence, whose slimy tread 
Steals over loveliness, to make 
All glory blasted for its sake: 
*T is baleful envy, fierce yet base; 
A goddess can forget her race, 
Gazing on Psyche’s matchless face. 


Vv. 
Along the sapphire road-ways steal 
The mournful doves, and well reveal; 
By broken note and ruffled plume, 
Their mistress’ heart lies deep in gloom. 
The morning’s liquid splendors play 
In harmless lightnings on her way; 
Their vivid flashes shot afar, 
Returning, gild her ivory car. 
And yet a dimness seems to rest 
Upon the jewel-cinctured vest, 
That willing parts its purple folds 
About the dazzling form it holds; 
As twilight rends her robe to show 
The edge of starry spheres aglow; 
While diamonds—sun-born children—blaze 
Half consciously in chiller rays. 
Ah! dark, though heir to upper skies, 
The soul that spends itself in sighs 
O’er others’ joy; thou art in mien ’ 
But frenzy’s minion, Cyprian Queen! 
VI. 
Urged by a mother’s stormy wrath, 
The bright-browed Cupid on his path 
Of vengeance flies, and seeks to weave 
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A wizard net, to lure and grieve 
One near to heaven as mountain snow, 
And mate her with a thing too low 
For her high thought; woe if she heeds 
The wily monitor who pleads. 
She can but scorn. 

And wherefore now 
The sudden wonder on her brow, 
The shadow of a sweet surprise 
Hid in the glory of her eyes? 
Ah! he who vainly sought to twine 
Her heart, exalted and divine, 
To that beneath it, finds at last 
His sportive fingers fettered fast ; 
While his light pinions flash and wave 
In helpless wise,—a captor-slave, 
Who bears his new-found love away 
In lover,—triumph brave and gay,— 
Dreaming but of the nuptial day. 


VII. 
When round the broken shafts of cloud 
The lights of eve, like victors proud, 
Climb upward,—fair, immortal blooms 
That burst through century-shrouding 
glooms,— 

The god upon his wayward wings, 
Perfumed by wandering breezes, brings 
Soft dreams of roses unto one 
Who needs them not; for, like the sun, 
Her smile awakes them every-where ; 
Anc yet he bids her glance beware, 
Nor, soulful, mark his beaming face, 
Hallowed by its celestial grace. 
And can she list his fervid plea, 
Each heart-beat pleading loud as he? 

A halo may inclose thy brow, 
O mystery! and yet art thou 
Enchantress dread ; as on thy track, 
Thy trailing garments, purply black, 
Slide noiselessly, what heart unstirred 
Hears thy weird, cabalistic word ? 
Swayed by thy power, an envious train 
Drop poison on the maiden’s brain, 
And crave her soul and eye the hid 
Transcendent loveliness forbid 
Of him whose voice is liquid sound,— 
A rain of music falling round. 


VIII. 
One eve the virgin moon held up 
A golden horn; like brimming cup, 
Its glowing favors overflowed, 
And o’er the broad green earth lay strowed, 
Or, coiled ’mid shadow-locks of night, 





ey 


Seemed gems lost from the chaplet bright 
Of faery queen, dropped here and there, 


| The winds forgot to blow; the air 


Lay in one fragrant, crystal calm, 
And every bloom its lips of balm 
Wide-open held, lest they should miss 
The sweetness of the dew’s first kiss. 
Amid the hush,—a voiceless deep,— 
A lover smiled in blissful sleep, 
While, like a rainbow arch, were spread 
Bright dreams of him o’er Psyche’s head, 
And straight, with tell-tale lamp, she rose 
To bid the veiling dark unclose, 
With subtle draughts of loveliness 
Her thirsting sight to fill and bless. 
IX. 
The silent splendor of his face 
Her eager vision quaffed apace. 
Like Parsee by the sacred flame, 
She worshiped him of godlike fame. 
*T were well had she been spirit-wise 
As Iran’s sons, and though the skies 
Had shone, forbid all alien rays 
Upon her Ormuzd’s light to blaze. 
She stood of ecstasy entranced, 
Nor blushed nor paled, nor trembling glanced, 
To her naught gloomed, to her naught 
gleamed, 
No earth, no watchful heaven, seemed; 
Time and her Cupid breathed alone. 
Her lips, sweet, winsome rose-leaves, grown 
To such strange silence scarce a sigh 
Stole through to warn him she was nigh. 
Soon shall they shudder,—woe the night !— 
In sobbing sorrow, ashen white. 
O fatal oil! the burning spring 
Of myriad tears, why, falling, sting 
His peaceful face? One drop of thine 
Doth mar a slumber half divine. 


Xx. 
He wakes, in radiant angers clad ; 
Like pelting hail, reproaches mad 
He hurls about him; and they sting, 
They freeze, till, worn and withering, 
Poor Summer flower! she falls at last, 
Finding no covert from the blast. 
Then flies—no need of winged might, 
Such wrath all-potent for his flight. 
And she far wanders in despair, 
Life’s sweet turned gall; and yet her care 
Seems airy down upon her breast, 
With the sore anger harder pressed, 
That he who loved his natal sky, 
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Caught now,—a soaring butterfly,— 
In Venus’ prison-net, must lie. 


xI. 
The Cyprian goddess, suppliant made, 
Seeketh great Juno’s lofty aid, 
And art of Ceres, gold-haired child, 
Of Vesta, fair and undefiled. 
With head erect and eye of pride, 
The coupled birds majestic glide, 
Each darts along,—a living gem,— 
Their mistress’ soul hath entered them ; 
Mark how, like shining serpent-fold, 
Glint tremulous the chains of gold 
That bind them to her speeding car, 
Borne on through realms that stretch afar. 
How lightens Jupiter’s stern air, 
As he beholds the graces fair, 
Attendant on her high command, 
Whose brightest scepter is her hand! 
Around, alas! no willful sprite— 
A poisoned lightning flash, whose might 
Is magic—with his winsome glance, 
Shoots airily in rythmic dance. 


XII. 
The Father heeds her urgent cry 
And forth the messenger doth hie ; 
His winged feet, half-maddened, speed, 
In wanton haste for cruel deed. 
O Psyche! thy rich beauty brings 
Thee where a thousand bitter stings 
And howling hates, with open maws, 
Yawn to devour thee, for its cause. 
Forbid, ’mong symbols such as thine, 
Rare rose to blush or myrtle twine, 
Proud Venus, for ’t were well if thou 
Bind crown of wool upon thy brow,— 
The crown wreathed with Narcissus’ bloom; 
A fate art thou in regal gloom, 
Clotho’s snow-ermined robe thine own, 
Like purply dark of the unknown,— 
Life’s border-glooms its fringing shade; 
And tender hand of royal maid 
Is wrung by tasks unfelt before, 
Heart-wrung by griefs more keen and sore. 


XIII. 
As star, by cloudy tempest hid, 
By thunders far beneath it chid, 
Fearless doth shake its locks of gold, 
So she; though Pluto’s realms enfold, 
And hide her in abysses black, 
Serene she climbs her sunward track. 
As diver from the pearl-sown sea 
Up brings his gem, triumphant she 











The casket bears, and, in amaze, 

The gods, half-doubting, stand and gaze; 
And he whose glance had felled the flower 
Abloom for him, with ruthless power, 
Now, free as winds that fan his plume, 
Bursts from his fettering prison-doom, 
Flashing upon her as some light, 
New-born, breaks from chaotic night. 
Joy is a bonny, tricksome elf, 

Who much delights to swing himself 

By beam of morn in lily-bell; 

Or in an acorn-cup loves well 

To hide, when morning with her train 
Shoots glinting arrows o’er the plain; 
And when we dream the least of fay 

Or merry sprite, doth gild our way, 

With sudden smile and gleeful eyes; 

All fresh-baptized of kindly skies, 

The dew-drops on his forehead bare,— 
So Cupid shone on Psyche fair. 


XIV. 
All earth and heaven list his plea, 
It soars like eagle, proud and free, 
About the mighty Thunderer’s throne; 
He can not turn, with heart of stone, 
The young god’s eloquence to tears. 
His brow majestic-sweet appears, 
As swift he stills it with a kiss, 
The harbinger of dawning bliss; 
That fragrant kiss the zephyrs heard, 
And cried, ‘*The roses must have stirred; 
They waken, now, from nightly rest, 
Each breathing perfumes from her breast; 
Haste we to gather, floating past, 
The odors now from dream-land last.” 


XV. 
Assembled meet in council wise 
The gods, with judgment in their eyes. 
Two trembling souls look up for fate ; 
Dread tortures hold their fangs in wait ; 
Olympus’ radiant welcomes glow, — 
Shall joy be victor-crowned, or woe? 
A triumph-glory o’er the sky 
Swells reddening, as Olympus high 
Stoops with immortal joys to bless 
Immortal love and loveliness. 
Bring vine-wreathed cup, bring bud half- 

blown ; ' 

Let blest ambrosial gifts be strown ; 
Shake all the fruited trees of earth; 
For they who boast celestial birth 
Joyous, from unseen boughs, have hurled 
Such glowing fruitage as the world 
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Till this hoyr ne’er beheld before, 
Far over heaven’s sapphire floor. 

XVI. 
Each deity with knitted brow 
Meets not in solemn conclave now, 
Proud Venus’ son with Psyche wed,— 
Flash, bridal gems, amid her hair, 
Making the fairest yet more fair! 
O rose-hued hours, a robe divine 
In lavish luster round her twine! 
Green earth, break forth beneath her feet 
In blushing blooms, for homage meet! 
Haste, sea-born goddess, seek thine isle, 
Where softly lulling languors smile! 
Thy boy, thy beautiful, doth see 
One only, and it is not thee. 

XVII. 
Psyche, to me thou dost not seem 
Fable alone, or dreamer’s dream ; 
But sweetest symbol to my heart 
Of bride more holy than thou art; 
Whose footsteps follow One who rose, 
From blinding night and deathly throes, 
Up to the rapture of a god. 





His feet no high Olympus trod, 
But meekly walked the well-known ways 
Of Olivet, until the blaze 
Of sudden glory found him there. 
She, struggling on through blood and tears, 
Shall come in fullness of the years 
To reign, a victor by his side. 
Heavy her tasks and hard and long; 
Her burden seems too great to bear; 
She doth not hear her marriage song 
Ring silverly along the air. . 
List! even now a voice doth cry: 
‘¢ Awake! the bridal hour is nigh; 
Cast off thy robe bedewed with night, 
Put on thy garments, stainless white, 
O thou redeemed, be not afraid! 
Humanity, immortal made, 
With soul transfigured, glorified, 

To nuptial banquetings shall rise. 
The Bridegroom feast doth wait the bride; 

Love lightens from his sacred eyes. 
Welcomes are shining from thy home; 
All things are ready,-—come !” 

FLoraA Best Harnis, 





A CHAPTER ON AUTOGRAPHS. 


HAT autographs are interesting to a 

great portion of mankind is evident 
by the almost fabulous prices paid for 
authentic autographs of many of the 
most eminent men and women of the 
past. The handwriting of nations differs 
in as marked a~manner as does their 
physiognomy; and is, perhaps, a type 
of their mental power. It certainly is 
of their culture. Take, for example, the 
ingenious picture autograph of the Indian, 
and the smooth, rounded hand of an 
Italian, in the same century; or, compare 
the rude mark of one who has been de- 
nied the educational privileges of the 
day, with the chirography of a gentleman 
andascholar. The pen is controlled by 
the hand, the hand by the intellect; and 
as every person has an individuality of 
his own, so does he have a handwriting 
peculiar to himself. Writing is not only 





a useful art, but it may be an elegant 
one. 

The autographs of Napoleon Bonaparte 
are claimed to be conclusive proofs that 
the handwriting is a type of the mind. 
His school-boy hand was small and reg- 
ular, and he signed himself, in the idiom 
of his native isle, Napoleon di Buona- 
parte; the little Corsican officer, who did 
not stick at trifles, changed dz to de; as 
general, it was Bonaparte, but still writ- 
ten in a modest, unassuming hand. As 
emperor, his autograph increased; his 
signature, Napoleon, is saidjto have been 
as gigantic as his schemes. When an 
exile at St. Helena, his signature was the 
same, but diminished, crabbed and bold, 
Caged, but not tamed! The change in 
his chirography was marked by his im- 
petuous and imperious manner, and in- 
creased with his ambition. 
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The autograph of Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, which he wrote with a 
brand-new pen, in a brand-new pen- 
holder, for a Boston lady, when he visited 
this country, has nothing noticeable about 
it,if he zs a prince ; any school-boy twelve 
years old could doas well. 

Of people of note in this country, that 
of Jefferson Davis is free and easy ; rather 
a slack, loose fashion than otherwise. 
John G. Saxe’s resembles an uncom- 


monly good lawyer’s hand; and every | 


clerk knows what that is,—as if the object 
was to get the blanks filled out as rapidly 
as possible, without special regard to 
legibility. 

Among ladies’ scrip, Anna Dickinson's 
1s handsome, energetic, rapid, full of 
business, and needs a great deal of room. 
Harriet M’Ewen Kimball’s is elegant, 
her capitals are models; but she must 
have much paper. Mrs. Sigourney’s is 
just such a hand as you can find in your 
mother’s old copy-books, if your mother 
was a girl about the same time as this 
poetess,—what we call ‘‘an old-fashioned, 
round hand.” Every woman wrote in 
that way then; and one hand was as like 
another as two pictures of the same thing 
would be. That of Mrs. President Lin- 
coln is somewhat similar. Jessie Fre- 
mont’s is graceful and beautiful, very 
decided and energetic, and also very 
feminine; and almost the same may be 
said of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's. 

Grace Greenwood’s is like herself,— 
frank, dashing, generous,—and _ has -al- 
ways the appearance of having been 
done in great haste, without any effort. 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s penman- 
ship does certainly show her individu- 
ality. Could you think of her as slowly 
and stiffly toiling along with her pen, 
forming her letters with extreme pre- 
cision? Not at all. Her letters are 





written as easily as a brook runs; almost 
as if, like the lad’s whistling, “it did it- 
self." That of Lucy Larcom is nearly as 
free; only here and there she has a 
flourish, and seems to linger a little, as 
if she paused to measure off a line, dally- 
ing as she wrote. 








Laura Bridgeman, who is deaf, dumb, 
and blind, writes her name in pencil. 
It is a back-hand, perfectly uniform; 
every letter distinct and standing by it- 
self, wholly disconnected from its neigh- 
bor; square instead of curved, fine and 
clear, as if cut with a diamond point on 


metal. How could she write at all? 

We are told that Victoria, the present 
sovereign of Great Britain, writes a bold, 
free hand, 

Among male celebrities of the Old 
World, the autographs of Soult, Blucher, 
and Wellington, are very highly prized. 
Soult’s looks feeble, but dashing, and has 
an almost ferocious flourish as a finish. 
Blucher’s conveys an idea of strength; 
Wellington’s of calmness and precision. 

Louis XIV, who, during his reign of 
seventy-three years, was a liberal patron 
of literature, although without taste for 
learning himself, wrote an _ insolent, 
aggressive hand. History tells us that 
the people openly. rejoiced at his death. 

Louis XVI wrote a graceful, majestic 
hand, but it lacks firmness. The auto- 
graph of Louis Philippe is clear, well- 
defined, and flowing; the z’s are well 
dotted and the f’s heavy. 

The handwriting of Henry VIII, or 
rather the fac-simile of his autograph, 
looks so hard and disagreeable that we 
can hardly believe it was ever orna- 
mental. The autograph of George III 
was as sprawling as the tracks of a spider. 
It is said that there are but six authen- 
tic autographs of Shakespeare, the great 
dramatic poet, in existence; and so 
highly are they valued that one of them 
brought at auction, in London, in 1841, 
one thousand one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. The specimens are peculiar 
as his genius, and we can but wonder 
how page after page of his manuscript 
was ever deciphered. 

The autograph of Peter the Great is 
decidedly rough, as if he was more de- 
voted to ship-building than to penman- 
ship; that of Frederick the Great, small 
andenergetic. George Washington wrote 
an open, decided hand. General Knox’s 
looks strong and bold. Franklin's vigor- 
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ous and concise. The autograph of Pat- 
rick Henry is bold, free, and decided. 

Among noted women of the past, that 
of Anne Boleyn is very small and irreso- 
lute. The autograph of Queen Elizabeth 
is harsh and pompous, and as masculine 
as her talent for government. Newspa- 
pers, during her reign, first made their 
appearance in England. 

The autograph of Andrew Jackson, 
the “hero of New Orleans,” is a speci- 
men of American chirography; once 
seen it will always be remembered. John 
Quincy Adams's is neat, small, but clear; 
it has been said that he never wrote a 
line he would wish to blot out. Millard 
Fillmore’s is careful and elaborate; Jef- 
ferson’s, nervous and bold; Van Buren’s, 
non-committal. 

The autograph of Ethan Allen is 
worthy of notice; we would like to com- 
pare the chirography of that brave and 
eccentric man with that of Benedict Ar- 
nold, the traitor, The specimens of 
General Scott’s penmanship, although 
clear and almost beautiful, show the tre- 
mor of age in the upward strokes. Sam 
Houston wrote his signature in bold, care- 
lessly formed letters. Abraham Lincoln’s 
indicates frankness and honesty. Pres- 
ident Grant’s is neither beautiful nor 
neat, but quite in keeping with the char- 
acter of the man. 

Some autographs provoke laughter; 
for instance, that of Cruikshank; it is 
typical of the fancy of that distinguished 
artist. Nast’s is very similar. Artemus 
Ward and Mrs. Partington (B. P. Shilla- 
ber) should have a humorous vein run- 
ning through their handwriting, if the 
“pen is the index of the mind.” Edgar 
A. Poe’s autograph was as erratic as his 
genius. One finds pleasure ip looking at 
the autograph of John G. Whittier, as he 
does at the picture of that calm, thought- 
ful face. Almost every one prizes the 
autograph of General Spinner, late Treas- 
urer of the United States, and would like 
to be the happy owner of an unlimited 
number of them, in the form of our na- 
tional currency. 

General Tom Thumb’s autograph is a 








miniature affair, looking, just a little bit, 
as though it was sliding down hill. No 
doubt that of Sir Thomas Thumb, King 
Arthur's knight, ‘who died by a spider's 
cruel bite,’’ would be almost microscopic, 
and very interesting to the little folks, 
Possibly the queen of the fairies pre- 
served it, in an album of butterflies’ 
wings. 

Palfrey, the historian, writes with the 
finest-pointed of pens. He could almost 
use a needle to doit with. It is like read- 
ing through a spy-glass, with the writing 
at the remote, small end, reduced to the 
least possible size. The chirography of 
D. E. Worcester is almost as fine. It 
compares well with the diamond type in 
his dictionaries. Ike Marvel’s hand js 
like that of no man living. It is impos- 
sible to mistake it. It is as unique and 
picturesque as his own stone house, at 
Edgewood. Not a curve about it from 
first to last,—all arches and angles,—in 
strong lines and jet black ink. That of 
Fitz Green Halleck is quite as quaint and 
unusual. It makes me think of a bundle 
of fagots, or a thorn-hedge when the 
leaves are gone. 

George R. Morris wrote a very hand- 
some running hand, and every specimen 
of it, even in the most hurried note, had 
the same clean, fair, legible appearance, 
The letters were of generous size, the 
space uniform, the margin broad. Noth- 
ing could be in better taste. Albert 
Laighton, the distinguished New England 
poet, writes a most elegant hand. Every 
letter is as clean cut as a piece of statu- 
ary. Charles Sumner’s was very rapid, 
with ‘the same style of joining words as 
he crossed the 7's, as shown by Morris. 
But the great senator never had leisure 
enough to mind much about his penman- 
ship. It is both hasty and decided, and 
has a look of dispatch about it. The 
writing of Sparks, down to the smallest 
scrap, shows certain characteristics, so 
that one would know it anywhere in a 
collection of specimens. The letters are 
large, and heavily made, as if, instead ofa 
pen, he used one of those square-pointed 
tools with which engravers cut their strong 
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lines; no slant at all, but just up and | next. It is very suggestive of culture 


down, as rigid as the grenadiers of Fred- 
erick of Prussia. Black, solemn, firm, 
and plain as print, you can read it across 
the room. The late Charles Sprague, 
the well-known Boston poet and banker, 
wrote an almost faultless hand. Every 
letter was as distinct as though litho- 
graphed. That of Longfellow, on the 
contrary, is more like the impression left 
on a blotter, having a soft and spongy 
look. Bancroft, the historian, writes an 
old-fashioned hand, yet strongly stamped 
with individuality. Thoreau’s bore the 
marks of haste. That of Henry T. 
Tuckerman is graceful and even, with 
plenty of room between the lines. A 
smooth, half-angular hand, written with 
great ease, the words being frequently 
connected by hair lines, sweeping in 
from the one just finished to begin the 





and refinement. Hawthorne's bears a 
certain indescribable spirituality, show- 
ing the singular traits of his remarkable 
genius. Vice-President Wilson’s is care- 
less and hurried, large and plain, with 
nothing special to distinguish it. John 
Pi-rpont’s signature is clear cut, as if en- 
graved, and Andrew Johnson’s is just 
the opposité. There was never but one 
Horace Greeley; and there never was, or 
will be, another man who can imitate his 
handwriting, though thousands can write 
a more illegible one. 

In almost every autograph may be 
traced the characteristics of the writer. 
There is something characteristic in al- 
most every act that one does, and in the 
manner that one performs an act, even 
to the signing of one’s name. 

GEORGE B, GRIFFITH. 





FULL OF SUNSHINE. 


WALKED down the broad avenue 

of a city that, not many years since, 
began to grow in the West. It has not 
changed its latitude, but it is not now 
considered a Western town by those who 
have a true conception of the geography 
of our country. But it matters not about 
the location; it is a place where multi- 
tudes are found, exhibiting all the phases 
of human existence. Penniless idleness 
wanders about in rags, or hitles away in 
chilly garrets or damp cellars; and vo- 
luptuous idleness spends and is spent, 
with fashion’s absurdities, and stalks 
abroad to display its silks and jewels. 
The artist and the architect had been 
busy there, and, fora moment, one might 
fancy this the spot where luxury had its 
dwelling, in a second Eden. But, though 
artificial fountains played upon the lawn, 
there was no more sunshine there than 
upon the poor man’s vegetable patch. 
There was a wealth of bright rays that 








squandered themselves upon the stone 
walls, which shut them from the apart- 
ments within. Not even a window, much 
less a door, was left open for them, lest 
they should reveal the grtificial nature 
of the brilliant hues that the hand of man 
had wrought into fabrics for use and 
adornment. The wayside rose returns 
the greeting of the sun, and its cheek 
never pales beneath his gaze. But man, 
in order to preserve his creations, suffers 
himself to grow wan, for want of that 
which would cause them to lose their 
brightness. 

We hear of the gorgeous palaces of 
that land of ‘‘many an ancient river” 
and “many a palmy plain;” but who 
would covet a home like that of the In- 
dian princess? How many would be 
willing to die as women there die, even 
if they knew that Oriental suns would 
shine, in all their brightness, about a 
second ‘‘Taj,’’ erected to their memory? 
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Something very different from all this 
is needed to fill the void that aches 
within; aching on through night hours 
of loneliness because earth has no balm 
for woes like that. Even at the noon- 
tide of earthly glory, when all things 
bright and beautiful conspire to satisfy 
an immortal being, the cry of want bursts 
forth, and will not be suppressed, because 
the offered aliment is not of'a kind that 
can appease the hunger of the soul. 
Science and reason can not afford the 
light and heat necessary for the growth 
and ripening of spiritual harvests. More 
than gaslight is wanted to shine upon 
flowers that are expected to yield sweet 
perfume, and charm the eye by their 
wealth of color. 

Though it was woman's hand that let 
fall the curtain which so deeply en- 
shrouded our world, yet, by that scheme 
laid amid the glories of a land which 
knows no setting sun, a star appeared, 
that sent the angels earthward, singing 
for joy. Though yet clouds that seemed 
loath to recede, gathered for that hour 
of darkness on Calvary, where the storm, 
averted from our heads, beat wildly, and 
He who had claimed to be the light of the 
world expired amid the gloom, which 
hung like a pall over the earth, and the 
grave held him who had saved others 
from its corruption; yet, while it was yet 
dark, a woman came, to find an empty 
tomb and a risen Savior. The morning 
had come; God was reconciled; and his 
Spirit was sent to enlighten all. We may 
shut this light from our hearts as effect- 
ually as we can exclude the sunshine 
from our dwellings, in order that some 
hidden idol may remain unmolested; but 
we do it at the risk of a sickly, shriveled, 
spiritual life. 

We may try to escape the effects of 
drought by earth-born excitements, and 
the doctrines of false teachers may il- 
lumine our souls with their pallid glare 
for a brief space of revelry; but such 
light will go out, and leave us like one 
reaping the fruits of dissipation, tossing 
sleepless in the darkness. No real rest. 


And so, dissatisfied with the world, and 








still more with our inner experience, we 
send forth a wailing song of joys to 
come, and conclude that we will try to 
‘stand the storm”’ somehow, and some- 
where we will ‘‘ anchor by and by.” And 
are the friends of Jesus doomed to such 
a life as this? Nothing much more satis- 
factory can be hoped for if we are afraid 
of the light. It is true, if we give up all 
the heart-keys to Christ, the Spirit will 
act as a refiner’s fire, and the vain things 
that have sufficed to charm us will be 
consumed. It may be the right eye will 
have to go, but the light will stay, and 
we shall see better with the one that is 
left than we did with two in the dark- 
ness. The faded tapestry with which the 
soul was draped will be replaced by that 
which is whiter than snow. 

The word of the Faithful One assures 
us that a life full of sunshine is no im- 
aginary thing. Our enthroned “ Elder 
Brother’’ says, ‘‘Ask, and receive, that 
your joy may be full.”” We ask, and 
then shut and bolt our doors, and sit 
down, with folded hands, in some re- 
tired apartment of our self-made prisons; 
when, if we would ask as Daniel did, 
with windows open toward Jerusalem, 
and then not only stretch forth our 
hands, but place in receiving posture 
every empty vessel, there would be enough 
to cause all to overflow. 

If we have not been fortunate in our 
search after exponents of living accord- 
ing to the promises, it may be because 
we have not understood the nature of the 
soil best adapted to the production of 
sunshiny lives. We have scrambled 
along steepsehill-sides hard by the temple 
of fame, and with much pains possessed 
ourselves of a few scarlet berries, full 
of pith within. If perchance in our 
rambles we have caught a tumble, that 
has landed us low down in the val- 
ley, we may have found that, there, 
in pastures green, beside still waters, 
grew, fair and sweet, the object of our 
search. There is no vale too deep for 
this spirit sunshine to reach. Clouds may 
envelop the mountain-tops, and there the 
lightnings may flash and the thunders 
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roar, while, down far beneath all this com- 
motion, there may be rest and gladness. 

Affliction’s fires may glow with seven- 
fold heat, but the fire within is purer, 
brighter far; and, as fire meets fire, the 
inclosed are left unscathed. Clouds may 
hover round, through which we can not 
see; and drip, drip, drip, may fall one 
little trial after another, like the chill 
November rain; but there is ever a light 
in the window of the soul that has be- 
come the habitation of God through the 
Spirit. And there are songs like the 
subdued lullaby that hushes the infant 
whose head is safely pillowed on the 
mother’s breast. In such hours the 
listening one hears a voice whispering, 
“Be still, and know that I am God.” 
This is only a time of preparation for 
glories greater than the past has chron- 
icled. The rainbow rests upon a dark 
background; as the clouds recede and 
light floods the heavens, the bright hues 
disappear. It was a joy in its time, but 
greater joy comes with unclouded sun- 
shine. 

/How bright the rays which the Sun 
of righteousness sends to the soul! But 
let not that one think, who basks in light 
and warmth such as this, to monopolize 
the gift. As well might one seek to cage 
the rays of the sun, saying, ‘‘ My room is 
full of sunshine now, I will close the 
blinds and keep it in.’ Closed hearts, 
at best, can only have a lighted taper. 
If the splendors of noon-time are known 
there, the barriers through which light 
can not pass must be removed. 

There is more sunshine ready for us 
than many seem to think. If we have 
more of this than our neighbor, it is not 
because we have found out some new 
mode of entrapping it; or, by modern 









art, have wrought out an invention for 
dispelling darkness. That will take care 
of itself so thoroughly that we shall be 
unable to find it, if we only make ave- 
nues sufficient for the light to get in. 
And we are to help others, not so much 
by carrying the light to them, as by 
persuading them to unveil their souls, 
and brush away the accumulated cob- 
webs loaded with dust; then the Light 
that lighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world will enter with trans- 
forming power. 

On many a human frame might be 
written, ‘‘Dying for want of sunshine.” 
Millions of souls are dying for want 
of light from the throne above; yet the 
fault, in either case, is not that there is a 
stinted supply provided, but because 
those most needing it love it the least; 
and so many a life becomes a failure for 
both worlds. Mildew rests where spices 
should grow. Pestilence is fostered where 
health should be known. 

Some Christians seem to be perpet- 
ually turning to look at the shadows they 
cast, instead of turning toward the sun; 
and do not comprehend the fact that 
they should place themselves in such a 
position in regard to the light that they 
would have no shadow; but, instead, 
should be like a transparent medium to 
transmit the rays to all who may be 
behind them. 

We have watched the dew-drops spark- 
ling brightly, as they seemed to fill them- 
selves with sunshine, but they were gone 
very quickly; so those who have been 
on the mount with God, and are seen 
walking the earth full of borrowed glory, 
are passing on to that city that hath no 
need of the sun, for the Lamb is the 
light thereof. ABBIE MILLS. 
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ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC. 


T, Weaag: the queenly characters of his- 
tory, Isabella the Catholic stands in 
imposing grandeur. She was born April 
22, 1451. Her reign extended over the 
Spanish realm from 1474 to 1505. The 
beginning of her rule was full of dark 
forebodings. Preceding sovereigns had 
left Spain reeling upon the verge of hope- 
lessness. Factions and insurrections had 
left government existing only in name. 
Although John II of Castile had encour- 
aged literature and exalted poetic genius, 
yet decline and disaster followed from 
his lack of financial tact and internal 
management. John II of Aragon did 
nothing to abate the national confusion ; 
while the scepter which was waved by 
Charles IV had lost its meaning, and lay 
bruised and broken by the wily hand of 
faction. Submission was almost un- 
known, morality little practiced; and 
scarcely aught was left that equity could 
love. Surroundings more dismal could 
scarce be portrayed. Isabella came 
among such scenes like a life-giving an- 
gel to fainting mortality. She picked up 
the insulted scepter and held it with a 
benignant hand. Misfottune, at first, 
even dared to frown upon the youthful 
queen. Her marriage to Ferdinand was 
attended by the embarrassments of pov- 
erty, and her accession to the throne by 
intensest danger. All things seemed to 
be unpropitious. But she feared not 
these mock decrees of destiny. She 
seized the royal harp and sang the pre- 
lude to the nationai harmony, whose 
echo, even now, delights the Spanish ear. 
Voices of complaint were changed into 
notes of welcome. The people acknowl- 
edged her sovereignty, and swore alle- 
giance to the beautiful queen. They 
gathered to hear advice, and, having 
heard, obeyed. A people who had been 
so long oppressed and misled could well 
appreciate the kindness and faithful guid- 
ance of the Castilian queen. The min- 
gled chaos, brought on by existing feuds, 








began to pass away, and form into the 
crystalline beauty of humble submission, 

The war of the succession necessitated 
the first events which displayed her loy- 
alty and vigilance. Alfonso appeared as 
her haughty rival, but his troops were 
compelled to retreat before the conquer- 
ing tread of her legions. Alfonso, seeing 
his prospects declining before the rising 
glory of Isabella, sought a treaty, in 
which he asked for lands, cities, and 
money. Ferdinand and his ministers 
favored the conditions, but Isabella's 
patriotic pride would not yield to the de- 
mand for the smallest part of the Castil- 
ian territory; nor did it become necessary 
that she should. 

She would not condescend to strata- 
gem for executing any plan of war, 
Fair means with her were more success- 
ful. She acknowledged a higher power 
in her successes; and in the cathedral, 
with the assembled throng, she sang 
praises to Deity in commemoration of 
her victories. The war resulted in unit- 
ing the crowns of Aragon and Castile, 
and in making Isabella undisputed queen 
of a powerful realm. 

In wise discretion she surpassed the 
kingly Ferdinand. Nearly every favor- 
able event was the result of her <far- 
sighted scheming. Instead of being ex- 
alted by her position, she honored and 
gave dignity to her position by her deeds. 
No person could honestly refuse to pay 
homage to her majesty. 

Her ‘‘administration of Castile’’ was 
noted for kindness and benignity. She 
commenced by inaugurating extensive 
reforms. Plunder and carnage were 
prevalent and predominant. Violation 
of law was common. But her stringent 
exactions oft curbed these heinous trans- 
actions, and wholesale discord began to 
cease. Insurrections were allayed by her 
intrepidity, and the insurgents, abashed 
and made timid, hardly dared to prose-~ 
cute their base intentions, or even vindi- 
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cate their claim. Isabella had not only 
the danger and discord of these insurrec- 
tions to oppose, but her ghostly advisers 
were ever seeking to lead her astray by 
the vilest kind of sophistry. But that 
firm principle of rectitude in her charac- 
ter guided her straightforward over every 
barrier, and enabled her to triumph in 
every perplexity, until she had fully es- 
tablished in Castile what is termed the 
“golden age of justice.” 

The laws of Castile were complex, 
and perhaps contradictory. This caused 
countless difficulties and endless dis- 
putes. It even brought wranglings into 
the courts. Isabella saw it, and ordered 
achange. She established new and sim- 
pler laws, but of deeper meaning and 
kinder import. Changes and revisions 
were made; they underwent new codifi- 
cations, until she effected the wisest sys- 
tem of jurisprudence that Spain had ever 
had. She took measures for depressing 
the nobles. They had become so pre- 
sumptuous, under preceding reigns, as 
even to usurp the royal power. They 
attempted to intimidate the new sover- 
eigns into a like concession of authority. 
But Isabella silently, yet thoroughly, 
checked them in their endeavors, Peri- 
ander, an ancient despot of Corinth, 
once asked how he could best maintain 
his authority, and the reply was to the 
effect that he should rid himself of the no- 
bility. He did so, and succeeded. Isa- 
bella did likewise, and gradually they 
declined in number and importance. 
The nation, freed from these leeches, 
began to increase its resources and aug- 
ment its strength. Promotions were then 
made according to merit, and not blood. 
This proved an incentive to mental toil, 
and increased the value of genuine worth. 
No longer could the royal minions live in 
ease and splendor. 

The intrepid queen disowned allegiance 
to the Roman court, and restored eccle- 
siastical rights, which had been taken 
away by Papal usurpation. Finance 
and trade had been nearly prostrated. 
Commerce, from long-continued stagna- 


tion, had lost its vitality. The coin had 
Vor. XXXV.—16* 











been corrupted ; public credit decreased, 
and barter was the condition of trade. 
But Isabella ordered that a new coinage 
should be made. Foreign trade was 
protected, internal enterprise began to 
awake from its stupor, wealth took the 
place of penury, and the condition of 
city and country was so much improved 
as to excite general admiration. Her 
contemporaries saw the changes she was 
effecting, and, with devout reverence, 
lauded her mighty deeds. It seems as 
though the loyal Spaniard could scarcely 
say enough in her praise. 

But says Prescott, ‘‘ clouds and darkness 
have settled thick about the throne of the 
youthful Isabella.” Very true; but the 
clouds and darkness arose from the horrors 
of ablood-thirsty Inquisition, andthe cruel 
expulsions of the Jews, which she opposed 
until blindly led to their approval. Al- 
though she ever acted shrewdly in secular 
transactions, yet, in this case of religious 
decision, herjudgment was perverted, and 
she led astray by a horde of hot-headed ec- 
clesiastics. In religious matters, she con- 
fided greatly, yea, too much, in the 
opinions of her counselors, and would 
frequently act in opposition to her own 
convictions, for paying deference to their 
advice. Such was the case when she 
consented to the brute-like barbarity of 
the Inquisition, and exile of the Jews. 
But, even after the slaughter of the here- 
tics had commenced, she seemed to look 
upon the scene in solemn suspense; and, 
whatever of torture or bloodshed may 
have arisen from these atrocities, we can 
not say that a base motive ever actuated 
Isabella. The ‘‘miserable medley of 
hypocrisy and superstition’’ then preva- 
lent would have had a powerful and con- 
fusing influence upon the strongest and 
best-balanced mind. And, if Isabella 
was blinded by wiles and tricks, it can 
not be looked upon with rigor, for to be 
deceived is simply a mark of humanity. 
And even this, when we consider the 
strong sentiment of public opinion in 
its favor, and the reluctance with which 
she assented, speaks not to her ignominy, 
but to her praise. 
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The scepter she waved, was waved 
kindly and in love. None had cause to 
murmur at her rule. She restored inter- 
nal order, but outward foes still breathed 
revenge. The war-cry from Granada 
aroused the youthful queen, but she sent 
it back with death-like intensity. The 
Moorish Empire, in the west of the pen- 
insula, had existed for nearly eight hun- 
dred years. The crescent had there tri- 
umphed to the exclusion of the cross. 
But infidel and Christian rushed upon 
each other with the maddened fury of 
war. Victories and defeats fell to both. 
The thunder of war shook the very heav- 
ens, and torrents of blood flowed over 
the sunny fields of Spain. Bleak deso- 
lation every-where marked the passage 
of the army, while Isabella was furnish- 
ing troops and supplies necessary to 
carry on the bloody contests. This she 
did for the much-loved cross. In the 
name of the Lord of hosts, her armies 
took possession of conquered towns. 
They went to war for a holy cause with 
honest motives, and depended upon a 
higher power for support. The Moors 
and Spaniards came together with clash- 
ing swords and wild confusion. Shining 
armor glistened every-where in the sun- 
light, and camp-fires dotted the ebon 
mantle of night. The blood chills at the 
recital of the hideous horrors of the war 
of Granada. Men, women, and children 
are sent to the pale shades by the Chris- 
tians, and the Christians in turn are 
routed and butchered by an avenging 
foe. Day becomes gloomy, and night is 
made hideous, by the wails of the dying 
and the specters of the dead. War is 
the foremost topic, and nothing will stop 
its ravages but the frigid grasp of death. 
Both armies are nerved to a pitch of in- 
tensest excitement, and their blood boils 
for the fury of battle. But the Moors can 
not stand before the dauntless courage 
of the Spaniards. They fall back, and 
yield city after city. Richest spoils fall 
to the victors. But the most joyous 


scenes are those where the Christian cap- 
tives are released from dungeons in the 
Moorish towns. 


After long confinement, 








they come forth with ghastly features and 
fainting forms; and, as they embrace 
their companions, long unseen, mingled 
joy and gladness fill the air with shouts 
and praise. 

At the siege of Baza, the army of Spain 
was checked in its movements. Winter 
was approaching; success appeared im- 
possible, and yet this seemed the most 
favored opportunity for action. But the 
soldiers were disheartened, the command. 
ers deemed further attempts inexpedient, 
and Ferdinand faltered in courage. Isa- 
bella was called to the scene. Her com- 
ing was welcomed, She rode through 
the camp, and, by her inspiring presence, 
the life-blood of the soldier began to flow 
with unwonted vigor, and hope was re- 
stored in the place of despondency. A 
new impetus was given to the campaign, 
The citizens of Baza saw the intensified 
action, and were eager for surrender, 
Conditions were made and accepted, and, 
with the joys of triumph, the majestic 
queen, attended by her husband Ferdi- 
nand, rode into the city, with the pomp 
and splendor of royalty. This was in 
December, 1489. 

Next came the last important event of 
the war, which was the surrender of the 
capital. Without narrating the prosy 
facts, it may simply be said that Isabella's 
planning, and inspiring presence, were 
the effective means of the important 
events. Historic records tell us, that 
whatever honors of the victory may have 
been due to discipline or valor, or other 
causes, the praise was due, most of all, 
to Isabella. By these struggles, Spain 
was enriched by vast additions of terri- 
tory and resources. They opened the 
way for a wide-spread prosperity. Hos- 
tilities were crushed; the bugle-notes of 
truce were heard; the clangor of war 
sounds its last echo; and the Spanish 
legions marched in triumphal procession 
from scenes of bloodshed to the avoca- 
tions of domestic life. Harmony came 
from confusion, and peace sat down with 
the queen upon her throne. 

It is truly pleasant to turn from these 
horrors of war to thoughts of the national 
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tranquillity which followed. It is true 
that every thing was not free from 
discord, still nothing occurred during her 
after reign that rent the fabric of state. 

If there is any thing in her reign that 
can demand from an American respect, 
nay, even reverence, for her person, it is 
the kindness and favor she showed to 
Christopher Columbus. The fearless 
seaman had found his efforts to obtain 
aid for the ‘prosecution of his adven- 
turous voyage comparatively fruitless. 
The learned and the unlearned alike 
held his project in derision. Embarrass- 
ment and repulse came from every side. 
Ferdinand looked upon the theory and 
arguments of the discoverer with a cold, 
contemptuous gaze. Isabella’s ghostly 
advisers declared that the plan of the 
voyage was silly, and its planner a mad- 
man. There was scarcely a voice to 
cheer or hand to aid. Columbus sup- 
posed that he saw the last vestige of hope 
destroyed, and turned away in despajr. 
But, at this crisis, Isabella arose with the 
commanding mien of queenly dignity, 
proffered aid to the daring adventurer, 
and thus the way was opened to the 
greatest discoveries the world has known. 
Too much homage can not be paid toa 
queen, who, in a comparatively uncivil- 
ized age, and in the face of opposition, 
would pawn her costly jewels for the sup- 
port of genius so much in advance of the 
times. 

Some have assumed to say that thirst 
for dominion and desire of treasures were 
the actuating motives of Isabella, but 
this is opposed to fact. Nothing so 
aroused the queen for the enterprise as 
the hope of extending the blessings of 
the cross to benighted heathen. Her 
warm and tender nature yearned for the 
power to carry the tidings of joy and 
peace to distant lands. 

The first voyage of Columbus was full 
of omens any thing but propitious. The 
littlé fleet embarked upon the boundless 
waters amid countless misgivings, which 
increased to despair. But, when, after a 
protracted voyage, Columbus returned 
with treasures from the land beyond the 











sea, shouts of welcome every-where 
greeted his ear. The fury of popular 
haired was turned, and all were eager to 
embrace his cause. But honors were dué 
to none save Columbus and his faithful 
supporter, Isabella. 

The same kindness she showed him at 
first, was continued amid the difficulties 
of settling colonies in the new-found 
lands. She entertained him with special 
favor at the royal court, and pleaded his 
cause at all times. The attachment of 
Columbus to Isabella was as strong as 
her care of him was constant. 

And now, as we look at our nation,— 
the brightest star in the galaxy of na- 
tions,—a model of government,—with 
all things provided that can make a peo- 
ple happy; and when we consider, that, as 
history informs us, the highway to those 
discoveries which led to this would prob- 
ably never have been opened had not 
Isabella espoused the cause of Columbus 
as she did,—I say when we consider 
these things we bow in humble reverence 
at the shrine of her memory, and pray the 
privilege of. chanting an anthem in re- 
membrance of her departed greatness. 

The Italian wars, carried on from the 
Spanish side under the generalship of 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, were fierce and 
protracted, but opened a way to Spain 
for a more illustrious career. The con- 
flicts began, continued, and ceased, in the 
consummation of grand results for Spain. 

But even all the triumphs of war were 
small when compared with what she did 
for Spain in times of peace. Capitula- 
tions were made with other powers, which 
added much to the strength of the em- 
pire. Cities along the sea; extending 
fields, with their rich fruitage; valleys, 
watered by meandering rivers; wooded 
hills, and mountains with their green- 
covered sides, rugged peaks, glittering 
cascades, and shady groves; and_ other 
scenes of mingled beauty and worth, 
were joined to the extensive possessions 
of her realm. People from distant lands 
flocked for protection within her borders; 
and the glory of Spain shone with un- 
dimmed luster. 
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It is truly marvelous to contemplate 
the rapid advancements made in letters 
under the reign of Isabella. Whatever 
“ blossoms of literature” there were be- 
fore, they had nearly all been crushed 
by the iron heel of war. Desolation had 
breathed upon bud and blossom a with- 
ering blight. But Isabella, even amid 
the tumult of war, devoted much to the 
cause of learning, She established and 
supported schools in her court. Ancient 
and classic literature were principal 
topics of notice. Mathematics and sci- 
ence were also taught. The Latin be- 
came highly popular in _ intercourse 
among the chiefs of the nation. She 
herself considered it not undignified to 
perform the duties of a pupil. Learning 
was exalted, and looked upon with royal 
favor. Society was ruled by mind, and 
not by gaudy display. The young princes 
were trained in intellect, more than in 
practices of chivalry and knighthood. 
The brilliant hues of literary gems graced 
the royal court more than shining gold 
or finely wrought tapestry. Ignorance 
and barbarism were literally chased 
away, and genius held control. The 
fruits of erudition were every-where 
sought. Physical denial and mental im- 
provement were the bases of action. 
Instead of reveling at the wine feasts, 
they luxuriated in the pleasure which 
knowledge affords. Never before or after 
did Spanish literature reach such a high 
state of beauty and utility as under the 
reign of Isabella. The finer elements 
of the Spaniard were trained and im- 
proved. Social refinement superseded 
disordered customs, and a delicate finish 
was given to the fabric of society. Fiction 
and poetry, which require the keenest 
power of imagination, were cultivated, 
and they flourished. Attention was given 
to the drama, not to the depression, but 
to the elevation of society. 

Monastic reforms were effected. Cor- 
rupt priests and weak-minded advisers 
were removed from their positions, and 
salaried officers were lessened. The mu- 
nicipalities ceased to be sequestrated, 
and lavished upon a body of unworthies. 





Libraries were collected and printing. 
presses established in the larger towns, 
The value of physical force decreased, 
and mental distinction was sought. Ex. 
travagance and lust were diminished, 
frugality and denial increased, and hy- 
pocrisy gave way to unfeigned piety. It 
seems that every thing was accomplished 
that could be for the elevation of a 
people. 

Too much can not be said in favor 
of the auspicious reign of Isabella. Con- 
cerning her much-loved consort nothing 
special needs be said. It is true that Fer- 
dinand acted discreetly in the sphere 
of foreign policy, but it was not until 
Isabella had opened the way by wise 
internal management. . 

When she commenced her reign, the 
edifice of state was sadly demolished, 
and scarcely a timber was left in its 
proper place. From this rough mass of 
débris, she commenced to erect a new 
edifice, stately and grand. It is true, 
she did not raise the heavy frame-work 
with her own hand, but she dictated 
where each timber should be placed. 
She did not lay the foundation, but she 
furnished the stones, cut and chiseled, 
for their respective places. Manacles 
and fetters were thrown aside from: the 
ruins of the former structure, for she 
wished them to cause no sounds of an- 
guish within the halls which she should 
build. The apartments in the new ed- 
ifice of Isabella’s design were not narrow 
and gloomy, but spacious and sunlit. 
The rooms were open to all; and, from 
basement to observatory, every thing 
was in order; and the queen walked 
among its inmates imparting comfort 
and cheer. 

The resources of the nation were thirty 
times as large during the closing as 
during the beginning year of her reign, 
and still there were less exorbitant ex- 
actions. Instead of sectional strife, there 
was acommunity of interest. The Span- 
iard was made to feel the true dignity of 
his manhood. Isabella worked for the 
interest of the common people, and they 
in turn sustained her authority. This 
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caused bitter jealousies among the no- 
bles, but that made no difference with 
the righteous queen. Liberty was too 
costly to be sacrificed for the pleasure 
of the few. 

Much care was shown in reforming the 
clergy and restricting their power. As far 
as possible, she destreyed the seeds of 
moral evil. Religious purity was held 
in highest estimation by her. She loved 
to sow the seeds of piety in the hearts 
ofher subjects. She moved among them 
like a celestial visitant. Words of cheer 
ever fell from her lips, and, like the 
humble Nazarene, she was always ready 
to perform a mission of love. The Span- 
iard to-day turns with pleasure to the 
blessings of her reign. But the buds of 
hope, which began to bloom with un- 
wonted beauty about the closing scenes 
of her life, were blasted by the atmos- 
phere which was chilled by the cruelties 
of succeeding sovereigns. Sad it is to 
look upon the dreary waste of country 
which might have been as delightful as 
Elysian fields. She found Spain barren 
and sterile, but she left it bearing fruit- 
age rich and abundant. The declaration 
of the Archbishop of Toledo, that ‘‘he 
had raised Isabella from the distaff, and 
would send her back to it again’’ was 
never realized in fact. Having once 
arisen in popularity, she never declined. 
She worked not for self, but for Spain. 
The public weal was her greatest care. 
Spain was not her God, but she bore its 
interests to her God. 

Her character is unimpeachable. She 
was refined in mind and in morals. 
There are no data to show that she was 
ever taught in military tactics, and her 
acquaintance with them can only be at- 
tributed to the keen penetration of her 
intellect. She seems to have joined mas- 
culine strength of mind with feminine 
grace and beauty. Perhaps the weakest 
point she possessed was that of yielding 
to the frequently unwise opinions of the 
clergy. Had she disregarded them, and 
obeyed the voice of her own conviction 
and the dictation of her own judgment, 
Spain under her rule would not have 









been disgraced by an Inquisition, nor 
by the wails of nearly eight hundred 
thousand Jews, murdered or exiled. The 
elements of her nature were too sensitive 
for the sanction of such atrocities, had 
she not been blinded by that evil maxim, 
“The end justifies the means.” 

According to historic records, we can 
not say that she ever did any thing unbe- 
coming unless her pure intentions had 
been perverted by the wiles and tricks of 
sophistry. She was a philanthropist, a 
dauntless heroine, an ardent supporter 
of truth and equity. To her, egotism 
and selfishness were unknown. When 
we consider the gloomy condition of the 
kingdom before and after her reign, and 
its unbounded prosperity under her rule, 
we can not evade the conclusion that 
she was the prime and ultimate cause of 
its success. She sent the life-blood cours- 
ing through the veins of the sinking em- 
pire. But the dying embers of prosperity 
flickered only for a while after she had 
passed away. 

Her subjects obeyed her through love, 
more than through fear. During the 
dismal scenes of campaigns she was ever 
present with kind words and encourag- 
ing hopes. She was the first to bring 
into use the camp hospital. She was a 
protector of justice and avenger of wrong. 
In appearance, she was meek, possessing 
much of so-called loveliness. In form, 
she was comely. ‘‘She was of middle 
height and well proportioned. She had 
a clear, fresh complexion, with light blue 
eyes, and auburn hair,—a style of beauty 
exceedingly rare in Spain. Her features 
were rare, and universally allowed to be 
to be handsome.” She was genial, win- 
ning, and adorned with the beauties of 
completed character. Her early life was 
passed in comparative seclusion, and 
thus she was able to foster the fairest 
fruits of virtue. She seems to have 
been a favored minion of the graces; 
and a writer, excited perhaps, has said, 
in effect, that by her one is reminded of 
Deity. It hardly seems possible that 
such sublime attributes could be pos- 
sessed by a mortal, and yet impartial 
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history represents her as a paragon of 
perfection. 

Many were enamored by her personal 
charms, and sought her hand in wedlock. 
Her suitors were as numerous and impor- 
tunate as those of Shakespeare’s Portia, 
whom 

“Hyrcanian deserts and the vasty wilds 
Of wide Arabia,” ° 
and 
“‘The watery kingdom whose ambitious head 
Spits into the face of heaven,” 
could not prevent from coming 
‘*To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing saint.” 

She was a model of piety. Her devo- 
tion would command the respect of the 
most unthinking mind. Much time was 
spent in public and private communion 
with her God. She found no joy in wild 
hilarity, for her mind was too much oc- 
cupied with the weighty concerns of life. 
She was meditative, but not gloomy. Her 
conversation was conducted with ease 
andelegance. Her consceince unseared, 
would deprecate the slightest wrong. 
She was insensible to the largest bribe. 
Just prior to her decease, she ordered that 
the usual ostentation and expense of fu- 
neral ceremonials should be omitted, and 
the money thus saved given to the poor. 








But, say some, she was a Catholic. 
Granted; but piety is not discerned by 
the term Catholic or Protestant, but by a 
heart possession of purity and sacred de. 
votion. It is claimed that she was big- 
oted; so was Martin Luther. Yes, and 
she had imperfections; so has humanity 
in its highest stage of development. And, 
even after placing her defects in most 
prominent form, she stands, above her 
age and above her pious ministers, a type 
of virtue and goodness, which the noblest 
and best tried in vain to equal. 

We turn to her reign with joy and sat- 
isfaction, but to scenes before and after 
with sorrow and sadness. ‘The Spaniard 
loves to dwell upon the glories of her 
reign, and the world honors the Castilian 
queen. <Asthe morning sun drives away 
the night, and awakes from the greenwood 
a thousand warblers, that sing their songs 
throughout the day, so the coming of 
Isabella scattered the gloom of preced- 
ing anarchy, and brought forth the mel- 
ody of that national harmony and social 
peace which characterized her illustrious 
reign. Her mantle has fallen; but her 
deeds still live, and will speak her great- 
ness throughout the ages. 

Curtis E. Moee. 





GERMAN STUDENTS’ MONUMENT TO LUTHER. 


HE Burschenshaft, or society of stu- 

dents, occupies a place of high honor 
in German history. It can not be denied, 
even by their enemies, that those young 
men, by their participation in the battle 
of deliverance from the Napoleonic su- 
premacy, in the early part of the present 
century, manifested the most heroic cour- 
‘age in upholding the spirit of freedom 
and the flag of unity. All their persecu- 
tions, all the sufferings of their compan- 
ions in imprisonment, did not succeed in 
depressing that spirit. If, also, the stu- 
dents, after the sad German fashion, split 








into almost as many parties as there are 
representatives of the people in Parlia- 
ment, it is, nevertheless, the old bond, 
and the common remembrance of the 
old society of students, and its historical 
honors, which have lately led old and 
young, and all the divided ones, to a 
common jubilee. We mean the great 
festival of German students in the uni- 
versity town of Jena, where two thousand 
festal visitors walked the winding, narrow 
streets of that quaint and ancient place. 
Since then, another common festival has 
been held by the students; namely, in 
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the Wartburg Castle, where Luther trans- 
lated the New Testament. This castle 
covers the magnificent hill which looks 
down upon the town of Eisenach, where 
Luther had spent, many years before, a 
part of his boyhood. It is not strange, 
therefore, that a strong bond unites the 
German students to Eisenach and the 
Wartburg; and that they feel themselves 
at home in the, for them, especially con- 
secrated town, and within the walls of 
the old castle. 

The same feeling is not strange to the 
inhabitants of Eisenach. They have 
ever preserved the rights of hospitality 
toward all, old and young, societies of 
students. And the decoration by flags, 
in which the town participated at the 
Wartburg festival, from the City Hall to 
the smallest house, with its tinsel crowns 
and paper banners ; the hearty sympathy 
of the young women in the crowning of 
the old members of the Burschenschaft, 
on the market-place of Eisenach; and, 
indeed, the rejoicing of the whole town, 
have proved that fifty years have only 
interrupted the old affection between the 
citizens of Eisenach and the students of 
Germany. 

The feeling of thankfulness which the 
last festival awakened in all classes took 
a determined form in some of the old 
heads. It came so naturally that it al- 
most seemed to be the thought of each. 
The president of the Wartburg jubilee 
was a direct descendant of Conrad and 
Ursula Cotta, of Eisenach, who once re- 
ceived into their house the poor Martin 
Luther, as a begging scholar, because of 
his singing of sacred hymns. We con- 
gratulate Pastor Johanres Cotta (the com- 
poser of the melody to Arndt’s song of 
the “Father-land’’) in thus calling to 
mind this deed of his ancestors. For 
there is no doubt that this change in Lu- 
ther’s outward circumstances had a great 
influence on his inward development. 
The name of Cotta could not have been 
better honored than by him, the boy 
Luther, who made it, with his own, im- 
mortal, 

But the celebration was not to be all 





pastime; there was work to be done. A 
statue to the young Martin Luther was to 
be pledged. A statuette of little Martin, 
in a school at Eisenach, has been, for a 
long time, the joy of teachers and stu- 
dents throughout Protestant Germany. 
It represents Martin, a boy of fourteen 
years of age, as a begging scholar, re- 
ceiving the pence in his cap, which were 
thrown to the scholars who went singing 
through the streets, from the upper stories 
of the houses. The excellent execution 
of this plastic work, the graceful form, 
the fine head,—which, thdéugh so far 
apart in years from the representation of 
Luther ‘n the picture of Lucas Kranach, 
yet shows a striking resemblance,—made 
the Burschenschaft monument committee 
of Berlin determine to intrust to the same 
artist the making of a life-size model of 
the same statue. The artist took into 
consideration that the statue should be 
placed at the corner of Luther’s house, 
on the Luther Place, so that it was nec- 
essary to give it another form. It shows 
us fully the pious, true-hearted youth, as 
Ursula Cotta called him into her house 
from the street. 

The impression that the plastic model 
makes upon the susceptible eye is very 
effective, and thus shows that its end is 
attained. The artist himself, Gustav von 
Dornis, of Coburg, is the sculptor of the 
colossal bust of Frederick the Great (the 
founder of the University of Jena), and 
also of the busts of Duke John Casimir 
and the renowned mathematician Regio- 
montanus. He is, further, the sculptor 
of many statuettes, among others of the 
two Nuremberg national poets, Hans 
Sachs and Griibel, and of an excellent 
relief-portrait of the celebrated Ruckert 
in his youth. 

There is no question but the money 
will be secured for the casting of the 
monument (which is to be of brass), as 
only a thousand thalers yet remain to be 
subscribed. When it is once in position, 
it will add another to the many attrac- 
tions of Eisenach to every friend of Prot- 
estantism passing through the Thurin- 
gian forest. J. F. Hurst. 
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THE TWO SISTERS, MRS. EMMA WILLARD AND MRS. LINCOLN 
PHELPS. 


FIRST PAPER. 


i uttering a few truths respecting these 
two noble-minded, energetic women, 
one of whom has passed from earth to 
heavenly rest, a double motive prompts, 
not only to elevate the minds and help 
strengthen the moral purpose of other 
women, soethat a spiritual beauty be 
evolved that can not fail to benefit the 
sex, but to prove, by a brief critique, how 
much good women may singly accom- 
plish, by fulfilling their mission, in what- 
ever position Providence may have 
placed them; nor is there need for them 
to be confined to the mere drudgery of 
ordinary life, any more than there exists 
necessity to rush into the other extreme, 
and dispute their claims to the rostrum 
with men, to obtain their so-called 
women’s rights. Few understood the 
dignity of woman's character, in the com- 
prehensive sense, as did Mrs. Emma 
Willard. Of a reflective mind, an eat 
nest student of that past, she rejoiced 
those days had rolled into the mists of 
ages, in which, though women had been 
invested with all the charms chivalry 
could confer, yet were their lives inane, 
and often purposeless, because at that 
period deprived of the inestimable bless- 
ing mind culture alone can _ bestow. 
We read that in the Middle Ages the in- 
fluence of the female sex was exerted to 
instill virtue and promote good; that 
they were heroic, loyal, and brave; still 


it isa source of gratitude that those days. 


have passed, succeeded by others in 
which Mrs. Willard has demonstrated 
that a practical, systematic course of edu- 
cation will train woman to attain that 
equality with man, in all departments of 
knowledge, now so eagerly sought after. 

It is not the fact that women have be- 
come successful authors which most im- 
presses us in these days of rapid pro- 
gression, but the advance made in general 








culture and ordinary education during 
the last fifty years that surprises, fitting 
them to take positions as queens of so- 
ciety; or, if not that, if to reign in the 
social world be impracticable through 
surrounding circumstances, still to reign 
regnant over their homes, as well-beloved, 
judicious mistresses, fond wives, and ten- 
der mothers, who by the superior cul- 
tivation of their intellectual qualities are 
fitted in turn to become educators, if only 
over their own children. 

The biographer of Mrs. Willard wisely 
observes: ‘‘Female education, if it still 
be a problem, is yet one of the grandest 
features of this age. Whoever has ren- 
dered service in this department is im- 
mortal.’’ Hence it follows Mrs. Willard, 
for her untiring efforts and educational 
labors, “‘ deserves the gratitude not merely 
of this country, but of mankind.” 

Mrs. Willard was born in a small New 
England town. The farmers comprising 
the population of Berlin were a thriving 
community, who passed their days in 
honest labor, believing toil ennobled. 
Among them were no distinctions of 
rank or wealth. And amongst these hardy 
tillers of the soil, Emma Hart and her 
sister Almira were born. Their child- 
hood possessed advantages which with- 
out doubt contributed to impart a peculiar 
bias, and to foster a desire for solid read- 
ing rarely developed at as early an age 
as theirs; for, though we read of accom- 
plished women, with whom early culture 
superseded neglect, yet they were like 
mile-stones placed far apart; and there 
was certainly no systematic course of in- 
struction pursued with young women 
such as was adopted for young men. 
Mrs. Willard stands prominently before 
us as a beacon light in the path of female 
education; and although possessing the 
advantages I have referred to, the 
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stamina to work upon must have been 
already existent, directing her attention 
to that subject which became the voca- 
tion of her life, winning for her honor 
and fame. The advantages alluded to 
were the teachings and companionship 
of her father, Captain Hart, whose read- 
ings and conversations, by cultivating and 
strengthening her intellectual powers, 
aided the growth of that one idea, in- 
fluencing her whole life, to inaugurate a 
general system of education, such as 
now blesses our land, by which women 
could be elevated to an equality with 
man, by the development of every mental 
gift, and fitted to occupy that position as- 
signed by the Creator, when at birth be- 
stowing a brain of mental caliber amply 
strong to cope with man in any effort 
wherein physical strength was not re- 
quired. Captain Hart had been prom- 
ised by his father a liberal profession. 
The death, however, of that parent, set 
aside the purpose; necessity rendering 
it abligatory to abandon all thought and 
hope of entering college; instead, to be- 
come the protector and support of his 
mother and sisters. Noble is the record 
left to us of the performance of this trust. 
Descended from Puritan ancestry, he 
never faltered, nor turned aside from the 
rugged path duty had apportioned. 
Steadily he pursued the tenor of his 
way, even after relentless time and death 
had freed him from those sacred obli- 
gations, and a family of his own were 
growing up around him; all day. he 
worked; each hour had its duty, yet 
there were still some odd corners of time 
to be found, wherein to enable the thought- 
ful, studious man to read his favorite 
authors. Locke, Berkeley and Milton 
walked the fields with him, or engrossed 
by the evening fireside. In that old 
New England farm-house, when the day’s 
labor was suspended and “darkness fell 
from the wings of night,’’ and all the 
petty, distracting cares of the day folded 
“their tents, like the Arabs, and as 
silently stole away,"’ the family would 
gather round the large old table, where 
could be found room for all, and read- 











ing formed the delight of those con- 
secrated hours. Occasionally a neighbor 
would drop in, when religion, history, 
and politics were freely discussed,—the 
children as much interested in these an- 
imated conversations as were their elders. 

In the old town of Berlin there were 
two parties, the Liberals and the Stand- 
ing Order. Captain Hart belonged to 
the Liberals, not choosing to believe in 
persecution for opinions which could 
never become more than speculative. 
This liberalism, and the freedom with 
which he expressed his views, cut him 
off from the sympathies of most of his 
townsmen, who regarded him as little 
better than an infidel. Being Church 
treasurer, he paid the taxes for two men 
whom he regarded aS unjustly impris- 
oned through the rigor of the old Pu- 
ritan laws,—they had refused support to 
the minister. This action did not serve 
to commend him more highly; and be- 
ing aware he was not only unappreci- 
ated, but doubtfully regarded, he with- 
drew entirely from Church communion, 
although still retaining the highest re- 
spect for, all Christian institutions, yet 
ever continuing free-spoken and true. 

The mother of Mrs. Willard (a second 
wife) was ‘practical, economical, indus- 
trious, sagacious, charitable; an admi- 
rable manager and helpmeet, a type of 
those old-fashioned New England wives, 
who believed in duties rather than rights, 
and who kept alive the fire of her do- 
mestic hearth by her loyalty and love.” 
Thus passed life in this quiet neigh- 
borhood. All worked, prayed, and read. 
There was no superfluity of riches pos- 
sessed by any one, nor any extreme 
of poverty existent; all were comfort- 
able; all alike enlightened, and desirous 
of self-improvement. ‘‘In Summer they 
toiled like bees; in the Winter they med- 
itated like sages. They were lofty, for 
they believed in the God of Abraham 
and Moses and David and Paul.” 

In the above description we possess 
the key-note to the formation of the 
character of the two sisters, whose beau- 
tiful lives it is my desire to place before 
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my readers. It was truly a puritanical, 
but most pure, unselfish, wholesome 
moral atmosphere that surrounded the 
childhood and early womanhood of these 
lovely sisters—Emma Hart, born Feb- 
ruary 23, 1787; and Almira, born six and 
a half years later. Both were sent to the 
district school; and the mental food lack- 
ing there was supplemented by the in- 
structions so pleasantly given of even- 
ings by their father. The high order of 
mind both possessed was strengthened 
by the mental aliment upon which they 
were nurtured. Amid the industries of 
this farm-house, there was no leisure for 
frivolities, for the reading of unwhole- 
some sensational novels, or for indul- 
gence in sentimental fancies and idle 
dreamings. Instead was the active need- 
ful family duties,—the baking, the churn- 
ing, the brewing, the mending, the 
making; and, for intellectual refresh- 
ment, the reading of all that was good 
and attainable. We are informed that 
Emma Hart, before she was fifteen years 
of age, “‘had acquired all the knowledge 
taught at the public school,” as well 
as reading, in the interim, Plutarch’s 
“Lives,” Rollin’s ‘‘Ancient History,” 
Gibbon’'s ‘‘Rome,’”’ and the most famous 
of the British essayists. 

Being of an enthusiastic temperament, 
Emma now determined to make avail- 
able to her benefit the advantages to be 
derived from attendance at an academy 
under the superintendence of a Dr. 
Miner, a most accomplished scholar, a 
graduate of Yale. Emma Hart remained 
two years at this institution, devoting 
every talent and energy to the accom- 
plishment of her indomitable purpose to 
attain all the knowledge possible, so as 
to become fitted for the sphere so ardently 
longed for. 

Upon retiring from Dr. Miner's acad- 
emy, she was aided and encouraged by 
an intimate friend, a lady of wealth and 
influence, besides being much her senior 
in years, to open a school for village 
children. This suggestion was adopted, 
and proved the first step in that career 
of usefulness which continued, with only 








a slight interruption, for forty years, 
Almira, her beloved sister, who after. 
ward assisted in her labors, became her 
first pupil. Youthful as Miss Hart was 
at this period, the admirable discipline 
she maintained, united to the executive 
ability already so conspicuously displayed, 
very soon made this village school spoken 
of as a model, commanding the admi- 
ration of the neighborhood; yet its du- 
ration was short,—merely through the 
Summer months. 

Assisted by her brother, a portion of 
the two following years were spent at 
Hartford. The school there was kept by 
Mrs. Royce and Miss Patton. These 
ladies permitted her to alternate the hours 
between study and teaching, thereby de- 
veloping energies hitherto unknown even 
to herself. 

Soon after, Miss Hart was given the 
charge of the school in Berlin, where she 
had attended as a pupil. The success 
that ,attended her instructions was un- 
exampled, and her reputation as a teacher 
spread so rapidly that she had only at- 
tained twenty years of age when three 
prominent institutions proffered invita- 
tions to come and teach for them; 
Westfield, Massachusetts; Middlebury, 
Vermont; and Hudson, New York. : After 
consideration, she decided to accept West- 
field, as nearest home. The salary re- 
ceived was, however, a disappointment, 
being wholly inadequate for the labor 
required; and yet that labor did not 
equal the young teacher’s ambition, 
After a few months’ sojourn, Miss Hart 
bade adieu to the beautiful town and old 
famous academy, to the exceeding regret 
of every one with whom she had come 

.in contact. 

Middlebury was the next field of labor. 
By solicitation she now assumed the 
entire charge of the school; nor is there 
need to say her efforts were a brilliant 
success, 

An unforeseen circumstance now oc- 
curred, which appeared a closing forever 
of her career as teacher. Winning as 
Miss Hart was in manners, attractive 
in person, of fine culture, she soon 
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attracted the regard of Dr. Jno. Willard, 
Marshal of the State of Vermont, who, 
though many years older than herself, 
still felt that his heart was young, and 
cherished hopes of long years with this 
lovely woman, whom he trusted to be 
able to win for his wife. In the sweet 
certainty engendered by these hopes, he 
made proposals of marriage to her. In 
a letter written by Mrs. Willard to her 
step-son, some years later, she explains a 
few of her reasons for marrying his 
father; he (Frank Willard) having at 
various times impugned her motives for 
so doing :—‘‘ My standing in society was 
good as his; my income, arising from the 
exercise of my talents, of which I was 
fond, was more than sufficient for my 
support. My brothers in Virginia were 
wealthy, and anxious I should live with 
them. Your father was not rich, and he 
always told me so. Perhaps, if all the 
men in the world had stood before me, 
at my disposal, I might have loved some 
one else; but in youth one must love; 
and was there any one in Middlebury 
that I should be so likely to love as your 
father? Indeed, Frank, I often think 
you undervalue your father. In several 
respects he is a man peculiarly calculated 
to gain a woman’s affection; and he cer- 
tainly deserves and possesses mine.” It 
was with these feelings and sentiments 
Dr. Willard’s proposals had been ac- 
cepted; and the years of their union, 
though not devoid of trial, were, never- 
theless, beautiful and peaceful, their love 
being founded upon mutual respect and 
esteem; their sympathies in science, pol- 
itics, and religion being identical, so that 
they became co-workers, without the 
young wife neglecting. any domestic duty, 
nor friendship of her youth. No woman 
ever existed more true, earnest, and 
sympathetic by nature than Mrs. Emma 
Willard. 

The readings of history commenced in 
early youth were still continued with un- 
diminished interest; nor did she ever 
cease to cultivate those distinguishing 
traits of character which imparted to her 
so strong an individuality, and which re- 








mained hers to an extreme old age; 
namely, ‘Sincerity, independence, fear- 
lessness, policy, kindness of heart, and 
good sense.”” From Mrs. Willard’s diary, 
kept during her two years’ residence in 
Middlebury, we gain a faint glimpse of 
her inner life; are told how she dreaded 
calumny and misrepresentation, which 
the delicate sensitiveness of her nature 
made her anticipate as the lot of all hu- 
manity; yet learn that rarely did such 
o’ershadow her. Her enjoyment of so- 
ciety was intense; she attended balls 
and parties, mingling with youthful zest 
in these gayeties; her longings for heart 
commune, sincere friendship, were in- 
tense. She tells us of her meeting with 
Rev. Merrill, the classmate of Webster, 
and her pleasure in the intercourse, and 
the attention she met in the social circles 
she frequented, which so gratified her 
amour propre. Her dreams of success 
in literature were a foreshowing of the 
future. Then is given a list of historical 
studies, literary labors, painting, writing 
poems, interviews with celebrities of the 
day—the Starrs, Swifts, Chipmans, Lati- 
mers, Frosts—all of which are of in- 
terest. 

During Mrs. Willard’s early married 
life, cares and trials gathered thickly. 
Dr. Willard lost his office, and they were 
obliged to practice the closest economies, 
while burdened with all the anxieties 
consequent upon straitened means. Nor 
was this the only trial the devoted wife 
experienced at this period; the reverses 
met with, involving financial difficulties, 
occasioned Dr. Willard to make long ab- 
sences from home. This was a severe 
grief to his wife, upon whom devolved 
the entire management of home affairs; 
yet worn down with care and anxiety, 
with a young infant, not a murmur es- 
caped her lips or pen, to make him she 
loved less hopeful. To that which,she 
recognized as inevitable, she submitted 
with patience, cultivating a cheerful spirit, 
and displaying in the management of her 
husband's affairs the most consummate 
prudence and economy; systematically 
dividing her duties between care of her 
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young son and prosecution ‘of the farm 
business. 

We can not fail of perceiving Mrs. 
Willard’s life was not one of ease; instead 
a labor, surrounded by a discipline God 
ordained to fit for future usefulness, to 
strengthen judgment; and that, while 
performing duties, her keen appreciation 
of the genialities of society should merge 
into the intense desire for the elevation 
of her sex, and the wisdom born of ear- 
nest thought and reflection; so that here- 
after, when the hour sounded for her to 
put her hand to the plowshare, there 
would be no turning back, no fainting 
by the way; but, with Excelsior for her 
motto, onward, ever onward, in the 
glorious career after adopted, and so 
nobly filled for nigh half a century; be- 
coming, in the truest acceptation of the 
word, a pioneer of female education in 
this great country, forming plans based 
upon ideas created by her surpassing 
judgment, and knowledge of the wants 
and necessities of her own sex. To re- 
lieve her husband from his embarrass- 


ments, and with his full consent, she took 
the initiatory step in the fulfillment of 


that purpose so near her heart. She had 
long thought of the advantages of found- 
ing an academy for boarding female 
pupils, and to endeavor to enlist the favor 
and patronage of politicians and cele- 
brated men to aid in the enterprise, so 
that funds should be granted by the Leg- 
islature,—as the plan proposed would be 
too great to be effectually carried out by 
private individual effort. This- was an 
experiment in this country encompassed 
with difficulties, weighted with responsi- 
bilities; yet, believing the plan feasible, 
her enthusiasm never flagged. She felt 
she was eminently fitted for an educator; 
besides, in the gratification of her ardent 
desire to benefit women, was combined 
the other motive of relief to her husband, 
who, fully appreciating the nobility of soul 
prompting her efforts to inaugurate a new 
system of education, also that she pos- 
sessed the experience, energy, and tact 
necessary for its success, entered into 
the project with almost equal enthusiasm 





with his wife, joining hands with her in 
treading that rugged path, wherein he 
not only discerned a necessity, but a per. 
fect adaptedness. 

To state simply the boarding-school at 
Middlebury was a success, would be 
relating naught of the energy and ability 
this remarkable woman expended upon 
her-plan of education, or of the active 
labors, which were soon rewarded by an 
attendance of seventy pupils in a very 
brief space of time. No exertions were 
spared, no attention deemed too arduous, 
to make the school all that was designed, 
Twelve hours a day, on an average, were 
spent in teaching, and, when preparing 
pupils for examination, even fifteen 
hours were cheerfully devoted to that 
purpose. 

Of vigorous health, mental as well as 
physical, Mrs. Willard appeared defiant 
of fatigue, and, when not engaged in 
teaching, was “perpetually investigating 
some new subject, with the object of 
bringing a new class of studies into her 
school.’’ No subject was introduced as 
a lesson to the classes without a thorough 
understanding of it. Inquiries by the 
pupils were encouraged, nor was Mrs, 
Willard ever tired of replying and ex- 
plaining, only becoming wearied when the 
pupils’ interest appeared to flag. Particu- 
lar attention was bestowed upon strength- 
ening memory, and conversation intro- 
duced, by which a facility of imparting 
ideas in a pleasant, easy, genial manner 
was attained. 

Mrs. Willard believed it important 
females should be taught to understand 
the working of the human mind; and 
also, far as finite reason permitted, nature 
in her laboratory and throughout all her 
works; natural philosophy equally with 
domestic instruction. She advocated 
honesty and truth in treatment of those 
young girls intrusted to her care, never 
flattering them, either to themselves or 
their parents, whatever might be their 
rank and position in society. Her only 
aim being their improvement, she deemed 
that best gained by pursuing a plain, di- 
rect course; when required to do so, 
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speaking of faults so they might be 
amended, nor ever bestowing praises 
upon perfections they did not possess. 
With the multiplicity of duties pressing 
upon her time, Mrs. Willard still con- 
tinued her extensive correspondence, not 
only with her family and intimate friends, 








but to various distinguished and eminent 
persons, whose acquaintance formed, | 
their friendship was retained during life,— 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, George 
Combes, Dr. Dick, Rev. E. W. Hooker, 
and a long list besides. 

Mrs. H. S. LACHMAN. 





HOW WE BREATHE. 


af E died for the want of breath.” 
How often have you heard that 
expression? Have you ever asked your- 
self why the person referred to, whoever 
he may have been, did not die before? 
Why did he continue to breathe as long 
as he did breathe? or, to speak of some 
one whom you know better than the 
rather vague personage who died for the 
want of breath, why does your Aunt Jane 
or your Cousin George breathe? To be 
personal, why do you breathe? Like 
the little boy’s whistle, it “breathes it- 
self.” Your will has nothing to do with 
the operation. You put out your hand 
and drop a penny into the poor man’s 
hat because you will to do so, and you 
very properly receive credit for your gen- 
erous act; but you do not, by any effort 
of the will, suck in air and gently blow it 
out again, as you think you do, else how 
do you continue to “suck” and “blow” 
when you are asleep, not to speak of 
many other times when it would be 
equally impossible for you to exercise 
your will in reference to this matter? 

“Tt whistled itself’? was a prompt and 
cheap invention, but it is as truly a fact 
that it breathes itself. Let me ask you a 
question that may seem to you far re- 
moved from the matter of breathing. 
When some “ smart’’ boy placed a stick 
all a-fire upon some young innocent’s 
hand, did the victim of the trick také his 
hand away because he willed to do so? 
No: the mind had nothing to do with 
the action. The movement was a reflex 





action. Perhaps, however, I had better 
tell you what a reflex action is; for, you 
see, this is a case where examples are 
not very instructive. I might refer you 
to the pinch one gave you, and say that 
the sudden twitch you gave in return was 
a reflex action; still you would not know 
what a reflex action is. When the fire 
touched the hand, it injured a nerve. 
Now, a nerve is—but if I go on explain- 
ing every thing, to the last word, when 
shall I arrive at the end of my explana- 
tion of reflex action, not to speak of that 
of breathing? A nerve, in a word, isa 
bundle of little fibers, bound together 
something like the fagots in AZsop's story 
of the old man and his seven sons, to 
illustrate the moral, “In unity there is 
strength.”” One-half of the fibers carry 
news in one direction, and the other half 
respond to the message, and carry back 
aid. The nerves serve as a means of 
communication, similar to the telegraphic 
wires, between any portion of the body, 
as a station, and the brain, the main office. 
You receive an injury in any part of the 
body. An impression is conveyed by a 
portion of the fibers of the nerve to the 
brain, and you are conscious of a pain 
in the part injured. Immediately there 
goes back, by the other portion of the fi- 
bers of the same nerve, the motor-power 
that takes your finger from the stove, 
for instance. All this is done quicker 
than you could wink; so quick, indeed, 
that it is accomplished before, I may say, 
you are necessarily conscious of any 
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pain. You do not will to take your fin- 
ger away. Had it been your foot instead 
of your hand, you would, I think, have 
taken it away even if you had no brain, 
or, what is the same thing, if your spinal 
cord had been cut. At any rate, I know 
a frog will make a similar movement, if 
acid be put upon his foot, after all com- 
munication with the brain has been de- 
stroyed. Such movements are called 
“reflex.” They are not preceded by the 
will, nor do they come into our con- 
sciousness. They. may have either the 
brain or the spinal cord for a main office. 
The movement of the frog mentioned 
had the spinal cord, the movement of a 
whale, of which I read in a newspaper, 
had the brain, as a main office. A whale 
having been struck by a harpoon, the 
brain immediately sent the dispatch, 
“Jerk tail and upset boat.” I under- 
stand what you are thinking of. You 
think, the whale was not struck in the 
tail, and, consequently, from what I have 
said, the dispatch would not be sent 
there. Well, that does force me into a 


tight place; for I ought to have told you 
that some nerves are entirely composed 
of sensitive fibers, while others are made 
up of motor fibers; that there will be a 
sensation of pain in one part of the body, 
and, as a result, motion will involunta- 


rily take place in another part. If it be 
a fact that the blow which the whale gave 
the boat was guided by the will, then it 
was not produced by a reflex action. 
Nevertheless, the whale’s introduction 
into this paper has enabled me to tell 
you that some nerves are wholly sensi- 
tive, and some wholly motor, in their 
functions. 

I said an impression may be conveyed 
from one part of the body, and motion, 
as a result, will occur in another part. 
Such is the fact in breathing; for, al- 
though I have not said much directly 
concerning your “sucking"’ and ‘“ blow- 
ing”’ air, still you will soon see I have 
been preparing the way. Breathing, 
then, to come back to our subject, is ac- 
complished by a reflex action. The tel- 
egraphic lines in this case have peculiar 





a 
names; the one conveying the informa. 
tion is called the pneumogastric nerve, 
Pneumogastric! Whew! what a long 
word! True, but this nerve is a very 
long nerve, and so has a right toa long 
name, This line is direct, and has its 
main office in the lowest part of the 
brain, near the base of the skull, at the 
end of the spinal cord. If this main 
office should have a sign put up, indi. 
cating the station, it would bear the name 
medulla oblongata. You may remem- 
ber that name, if you want to surprise 
any of your friends with a hard word, 
We might call this nerve the grand trunk 
line, only that we usually apply that term 
to railroads instead of to telegraph wires: 
but, as the telegraph so generally ac. 
companies the railroad, we may, I think, 
call the pneumogastric nerve the grand 
trunk line. This line, endowed mainly 
with a sensitive function, passes down 
the neck, sending off branches by whose 
aid we swallow ; it also supplies the lungs 
and the stomach. The return route— 
the motor line—is not as direct. The me- 
dulla oblongata sends its aid, in the nature 
of a muscle-moving influence, down the 
spinal cord for about half its length; then 
the influence—if this influence were 
really electricity, as in the case of a veri- 
table telegraphic wire, we should even 
then have a name only of something of 
which we do not know the nature; hence 
we may call whatever goes down‘ the 
spinal cord an influence—then, this mo- 
tor influence, I say, passes off the spinal 
cord by two sets of subordinate lines, 
that have rather strange names,—but 
names are nothing; if you only remem- 
ber the general direction and function of 
these lines, you may eall them what you 
please. I will, however, give you the 
terms by which they are known. One 
set is called the phrenic nerves; the other 
set, the intercostal. These lines lead di- 
rectly to the ribs and the diaphragm, 
respectively. 

Phrenic, intercostal, diaphragm! That 
miner in California, who read the dic- 
tionary in course, until he came to some 
words as long as a “string of sluice- 
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boxes,” gave up his literary labors, you 
think, on account of phrenic, intercostal, 
and diaphragm. Briefly, then, phrenic 
means pertaining to the midriff, or dia- 
phragm; and diaphragm itself means a 
partition; while intercostal signifies be- 
tween the ribs. 

Stop reading a moment, and observe 
what is going on within you as you 
breathe. The chest expands and the 
abdomen protrudes. These are the most 
obvious occurrences. The first is ac- 
complished by the intercostal muscles, 
animated by the motor influence carried 
by the intercostal nerves, pulling up and 
apart the ribs, thus expanding the chest; 
as a hoop much larger than a barrel, and 
hung obliquely upon it, will allow a much 
greater expansion to the barrel if it be 
raised to a horizontal position. The 
second is produced by the same power, 
acting through the phrenic nerves and 
animating the diaphragm, or membra- 
neous partition that is stretched across 
the body below the heart and lungs and 
above the stomach and liver, as a cloth 
partition might separate our barrel into 
two parts. Thismembrane is not stretched 
“as tight as a drum;”’ it extends upward 
in an oval form, like the bottom of a 
glass bottle, into the cavity above. This 
diaghragm descends by the action of the 
muscles which radiate from its center, 
like the diverging lines in a spider’s web. 
Of course, you know now that these 
muscles are moved by the motor in- 
fluence of the phrenic nerves. By the 
movements of the ribs and the dia- 
phragm, the chest is expanded. The 
pressure upon the lungs being removed 
by these movements, the air rushes in. 
I do not think I need tell you the philos- 
ophy of that operation. A few examples 
will serve us here. Every boy has made 
a leather “sucker.” Whether you all 
understand the principle upon which the 
sucker acts, I am not aware, but I do 
know this: the smallest boy is thoroughly 
convinced that the sucker sticks. I would 
ask you, who have studied somewhat of 
natural philosophy, what makes it stick, 
if I did not know you would say, that 





the air, that presses upon the leather 
with a force of fifteen pounds upon every 
square inch of the surface of the leather, 
makes it adhere; that the counter-pres- 
sure is removed by excluding the air, 
which fact is shown by the adhesion of 
the leather to the stone. By this atmos- 
pheric pressure we raise water in a pump, 
as perhaps you know. This air seeks 
entrance at every crevice, being pressed 
in by the superincumbent air, extending 
about fifty miles above the earth's sur- 
face. By the same pressure, a phial will 
hang upon your tongue when you have 
sucked the air from within it. An op- 
portunity for this pressure to manifest it- 
self is furnished when the ribs are ex- 
tended and the diaphragm depressed. 
The air is pressed into the lungs. 

Let us turn our attention to the sensi- 
tive nerves associated with respiration. 
The cranial nerves (of cranial nerves, I 
forgot to say, there are twelve pairs) is, 
as I have said, a long line, and sends 
off numerous branch lines to way sta- 
tions. I shall deal with it as a direct 
line from the brain to the lungs. Its 
filaments in the lungs penetrate to every 
part of that organ, visiting the branches 
of the bronchial tubes in their minute 
divisions. The windpipe at its lowest 
part separates into two tubes, namely, 
the bronchi; these lead to the lungs, and 
are there almost endlessly subdivided. 
The subdivisions allow the air which is 
pressed into them to penetrate to every 
portion of the lungs. These tubes are 
bronchial tubes, and bronchial means 
pertaining to the windpipe. The air is 
thus separated from the blood by a thin 
membrane only. 

How do you feel, supposing that you 
hold your breath? An oppressive sensa- 
tion. So Isupposed, Tell me what has 
taken place? ‘‘ The pneumogastric nerve 
conveyed a disagreeable impression to 
the brain.”” Quite right. You need not 
tell me how you became conscious of the 
sensation to which the impression gave 
rise. Impressions, you remember, are 
all with which we have to deal,—mes- 
sages sent to the main office and motor 
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energy returned. Consciousness and the 
will have, necessarily, nothing to do with 
reflex action. 

‘‘What is it that affects the numerous 
branches of the sensitive nerve in the 
lungs?’ The blood circulates through 
the veins and arteries. I will not tell 
you in this paper why or how it circu- 
lates. I only say, in reference to the 
blood, that, during its circuit from the 
heart by the arteries to its return by the 
veins, it becomes impure. It is sent by 
the heart to the lungs to be renovated. 
This vitiated blood desires oxygen for 
its purification, and it goes to work quite 
systematically to secure it. The con- 
taminated blood comes into contact in 
the lungs with the filaments of the pneu- 
mogastric nerve, and sends an impres- 
sion to the medulla oblongata. The 
blood, in fine, telegraphs to the main 
office, ‘‘Send me some A No. I oxygen 
immediately.”” There is some rapid 
work in the main: office; for instantly, a 
motor dispatch is sent by the spinal cord 
to the junction of the phrenic and inter- 
costal nerves, thence by these to muscles 
of the same names. The chest is con- 





sequently expanded, and the air fills the 
lungs as previously described, and the 
message of the blood is answered. The 
oxygen asked for is furnished. This 
constitutes an inspiration. You know 
how you feel when you have been run. 
ning a long distance at full speed. Yoy 
are weak, your strength is diminished, 
your muscles are relaxed. Reaction 
must follow action. At this point in 
breathing, the blood is satisfied. It no 
longer affects the sensitive nerve. The 
motor stimulus ceases. The muscles, in 
this instance, having been exerted, be- 
come relaxed. The intercostal muscles 
having lost their tension, the elasticity of 
the cartilages draws the ribs downward, 
At the same time, the muscles of the ab- 
domen force its organs up against the 
diaphragm. As the diaphragm rises by 
this pressure, the phrenic muscles having 
become relaxed, the lungs are com- 
pressed, and the air is expelled. This is 
an expiration. The whole is equal to the 
sum of all its parts. Inspiration and 
expiration are all we have to explain, 
Thus we breathe. 
E, F. Carr, 





THE WANDERING JEW AT THE GRIMSEL. 


epee not long after the begin- 
ning of his lonely wandering, came 
to the Alps, over which his fate impelled 
him to journey. He chose the pass of 
the Grimsel. Very fair and fertile lay the 
heights of the Alp-land. Pretty villages 
nestled amid groves of fruit-trees, and 
the forest aisles were resonant with the 
sweet song of birds. The white clouds 
of an azure sky floated kindly over 
blushing fruits and fragrant flowers. It 
was a scene of Paradise. Assuérus had 
wandered through many a vale, climbed 
many a mountain height: none elsewhere 
seemed so fair. The villagers came out 
of their homes and kindly greeted him. 








They brought him wine pressed from the 
grapes that decked every hill-side,—grapes 
into which the sun had poured his glowing 
fire. The fullness of life and beauty were 
all around him, and a thousand influences 
chimed with the voices of the hospitable 
people, and entreated him to rest. 

But his unhappy fate still impelled his 
feet toward the north. ‘Alas! alas!” he 
cried, ‘‘ while every root and leaf, every 
bud and flower, may grow and vest ina 
home of beauty and of blessing, I, adry and 
withered bow, broken from its trunk, am 
blown ever hither and thither by the cold 
breath of my doom. Ah! [alone repelled 
with scorn the ‘ Lord of Life;’ now I wan- 
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der till he come again, and bid kind death 
release me.” 

Many centuries were passed. The 
desolate Jew came again into the mount- 
ain land. His feet, which knew no rest- 
ing, had wandered in every clime. He 
had traversed the Pyrenees, and longed 
to tarry with the hermits in their secluded 
cells. He had passed on into the realm 
of the Moors; flitted, ghost-like, past the 
moonlit spires of the Alhambra, and un- 
der the olive-trees on the banks of the 
ancient Iberus. He had walked un- 
harmed among the prowling beasts of the 
African peninsula; and even the wild 
people of the desert had sped him on his 
way under the burning sun, Anon the 
ice-rain of the North Sea had beat upon 
his head, and the ruined temples of the 
Druids, in far-off Icolmkill, had shared 
his troubles and sheltered his weary 
frame. Yet ever in his remorseful 
memory lived one oasis-thought,—the 
heavenly beauty of the Grimsel. And 
now he resolved to taste again one drop 
of the joy of life which flowed so freely 
in the uplifted vale. And he journeyed 
hither. A smile almost awoke in his 
seared heart, as, already in fancy, he 
heard through the rare atmosphere the 
music of welcoming voices. But while 
his steps insensibly quickened in the 
keng upward journey, dark presenti- 
ments stole over his spirit. Whence 
came those somber forests of sighing 
pines, covering the sharp sides of cliff 
and scar? The cry of the owl echoed 
through deep chasms. Had his brain 
at last gone wild? Was his beautiful 
oasis-thought only a deceitful mirage? 
Soon he saw a cluster of huts in the dis- 
tance. Taciturn colliers dwelt there and 
plied their dusky trade. They shared 
with him their black bread, and beer 
made from the sap of the young fir-tree. 
Sadly Assuérus ate and drank, then left 
the colliers, and, followed on’y by their 
wondering eyes, went into the mourning 
pine forest, that seemed ever answering 
the questions of the Autumn wind. Then, 
in the pain of his heart, he cried aloud, 


“O, brother of the cypress-tree, thou hast 
VoL. XXXV.—17* 





need to brandish thy needle weapons 
against friend and foe, for thou canst die. 
So old—so old thou art, that wooing 
breeze of Spring can tempt thee to no 
pleasure. Thou watchest all the Winter- 
time, while younger trees renew them- 
selves with sleep; but to all thy watching 
an end will shortly come. To me thy life 
seems but an idle hour in the long day 
and night whose hours are centuries. 
Still, to expiate my crime, I wander on, 
for I alone repelled with scorn the ‘Lord 
of life.’”’ 

The shades of the wide forest closed 
around him; but as he journeyed over 
the rocks and along the bed of the 
darkened river, he closed his sad eyes 
and saw again in memory the ripe grapes 
and the flower fields; heard again the 
singing birds and welcoming voices; and 
a feeble hope sprang up and ran along 
by the side of the self that ever pursued 
him,—a hope that murmured, ‘‘ Mayhap, 
when again you come, new bloom and 
beauty will gladden these rocky steeps.” 

The ages paused not. For over 
eighteen hundred years the world’s wan- 
derer had gone up and down the earth. 
Like a weary specter, he had glanced 
along the Ganges shore, and beheld how 
the power of the despised Nazarene had 
penetrated to its fertile vales. He had 
heard the name of Christ in the lands of 
tamarinds and palms. The shadows of 
the eternal Pyramids had fallen over him, 
and, looking into the face of their strange 
hieroglyphics, he had sought, but ever in 
vain, to read the secret of rest. In every 
land he beheld the conquests of the re- 
ligion of Christ, and that, with its all- 
conquering spirit, went wealth and wis- 
dom, peace and joy. Now again the 
feet of the Wandering Jew tread the 
familiar paths of the Alp-land. Again 
heavy forebodings oppress him. The 
Summer-land of the Maienwand has, be- . 
come the upper pasture for Alpine herds, 
and the hardy rhododendron lives in the 
early home of the fig-tree. Still up he 
climbs, in the face of the awful glacier, 
—mother of the mighty Rhone. Alas! 
all is changed. No trees, no grasses, are 
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His vale of Paradise 


on these heights. 
is bounded by barren crags and mount- 
ains of snow that never melt, while 
rivers of ice spread their remorseless 
fingers over the old-time garden dells. 
He struggles onward. His weary feet 
are cut by bare, sharp rocks, for the pine 
and fir trees have lived their lives and 
departed, as long ago vanished the oak 
and the vine. On all the wide summit 
no trace of life appears. Desolate Win- 
ter, old and gray, stares from every side 
at the intruder who thus dares to invade 
his realm. Assuérus reaches the border 
of the ‘‘Lake of the Dead,” and, still 
leaning upon his staff, sinks trembling 
upon arock. As if his last cherished 
hope had fled, terror looks from his dark 
eyes as he gazes at sterile mountain and 
éreeping avalanche. In the cold, still 
lake at his feet, as cold and still, lie the 
corpses of Austrians and French, who 
climbed these heights to shed each 
other's blood in the fastnesses of nature. 
Ah, could he but lie down at their side! 
His lips are parted in the bitter pain of 
his surprise. Each creeping century has 
drawn its line across his lofty brow; an- 
other is being graven there. His thin, 
aquiline nose is restless with intensest 
feeling. Eager watching has doubled 
and redoubled the power of those deep- 
set, piercing eyes, since first he wandered 
here. His hair is long and white as the 
never-melting glacier snows above his 
bare head, and the waving blanched beard 
falls low upon his mantle. Long, long 
he sat and sighed and wept in anguish; 
then, goaded on by his relentless fate, 
again he grasped his knotted staff, and, 
wrapping about his form the cloak that 
had fallen on the crag, clambered on- 
ward and downward between the snow- 
capped peaks. A house of stone appeared 
below him, in the desolate embrace of 
. Tiven cliffs. It was the Hospice of the 
Grimsel. With a shudder of pain he 
hastened dy, for he had tarried too long 
on the shore of the ‘‘ Lake of the Dead,”’ 
and may not rest again. Here and there 
he began to see tufts of coarse grass 
and fringe of prickly heather, from which 
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even the wild goat would turn away. He 
crossed the dusky Aar,—a refugee from 
the glacier’s grasp,—-and his heart was 
too sad for words. Fragments of beetling 
cliffs, huge bowlders, tossed from the 
heights above in the nameless conyyl. 
sions of nature,—fit playthings for the 
Titans who have warred against hea- 
ven,—were strewn along his path. Only 
when he stood, in the evening twilight, 
above the black gorge into which leap, at 
the same instant, the dusky Aar and the 
spray-veiled Aerlenbach, did the solitary 
wanderer find words. The outposts of 
the once-prevailing pines still lingered 
here; and Assuérus raised his voice above 
the clamor and moan of the waters, and 
called to them again: 

‘The avalanche has passed me by, 0 
forest sentinels, and yet I war not against 
them. Touched with the spirit of proph- 
ecy, I tell to you, that, when for the fourth 
time the Wandering Jew shall seek the 
Grimsel, the Alpenrosen and the pine 
shall have disappeared. The voice of 
the river will be hushed. The spray, that 
now recoils from the crugl rock, will mur- 
mur no more its protest of pain. A gla- 
cier, vast and awful, will spread from the 
Grimsel heights far down, over valley 
and river-bed, even to the borders of the 
Briens See. Then over the boundless 
ice, with heart as cold in its despair, I 
shall take my way, for never again on 
earth will note of joy enter this burdéned 
spirit. Yet listen, winds, with the ice- 
sting in your touch; cease whispering, 
trees; for I, your elder brother, do pro- 
claim,—this night of Winter shall one day 
break into the glad morning of Spring. 
These snows shall melt, these glaciers 
fall, that avalanche shall cease to threaten, 
and these chains of ice be all unlocked, 
when He, the Lord of Life—whom I with 
scorn denied—again returns to earth. In 
the new Summer morning of the world, 
sin and sorrow will be banished, and the 
blossoms of joy abound. Then, at last, 
my heavy doom will be lifted, and the 
knees of the wandering Jew will bow 
before the Savior Judge,—and even he 
will rest. ELLEN M. SOULE, 
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“TF DON’T know what to do about that 
Mrs. Thornton, I am sure,”’ said Mrs. 
Harding, after sitting a full half-hour be- 
fore her pleasant parlor fire, in a brown 
study, Her husband was reading his 
“ daily,” and wore the look that character- 
izes men who elevate their heels, and lose 
their identity in perusing the latest news. 
A deep-drawn sigh and the tapping of an 
impatient little foot half aroused him. 

“Do? yes—well—” and Mr. Harding 
summoned his thoughts from Cuba. 

“You have noticed the young couple 
that sit just before us in church?’’ queried 
his wife ; ‘‘ well, they have been there every 
Sunday for months. She comes to the 
prayer-meeting occasionally, and I have 
met her once or twice elsewhere. Last 
Sunday we happened to be standing face 
to face, and she gave me such a look,—as 
though she was homesick or grieved,—a 
real pitiful expression, that has haunted 
me ever since.” 

“Well, why did n’t you speak to her?” 
inquired Mr. Harding. 

“Speak ? why, I’ve never been intro- 
duced. How could I speak?” 

Her husband gave a little sniff of dis- 
approbation. 

“O, youwomen! It is too bad, Annie, 
that you are so afraid of each other. I 
know that you’ve got the kindest heart 
in the world, and yet you did n’t dare to 
give that little woman one word of com- 
fort.” 

Mrs. Harding rallied to defend herself. 

“But you would not wish me make 
advances to s/rangers. I can't tell but I 
might speak to some one who is not—is 
not mice. You need n’t laugh; this Mrs. 
Thornton looks nice, but it is n't just the 
thing, now really it is not, for one to speak 
before one is introduced.” 

Mr. Harding let his paper slide to the 
floor as he said, earnestly: “‘ Now, Annie, 
how foolish! Your standing in society 
is secure; and you have no reason to fear 
contamination from any lady whom yott 
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meet at church and prayer-meetings. I 
dare say Mrs. Thornton is homesick, just 
as she looked, for they have n't been in 
town long.” 

“Why, do you know them?” inter- 
rupted Mis. Harding. 

“I’ve met Thornton several times 
going into B——, and have put him in the 
way of some business in his line. But I 
never had an introduction.” 

‘*Well, how do you do it? what is the 
first step ?”” asked his wife, rallying from 
the playful rebuke. 

“*O, we sat together in the car, and I 
said, ‘I saw you at church yesterday. 
Stopping in Breezeville, now?’ He said 
he was, and gave me his business card ; 
said he knew me by reputation, and— 
well, we got to talking of matters in gen- 
eral, and since then we have had a chat 
nearly every week.” 

Mrs. Harding laughed at this business- 
like explanation, as she said: 

‘* But I can ’t ask his wife if she is stop- 
ping in Breezeville, for I know it already; 
and have known her name even, since 
one Sabbath when I happened to see 
their hymn-book open at the fly-leaf. 
Dear me! why hasn’t Mrs. M’Pherson 
or some other lady given me an intro- 
duction ?”’ 

‘** Mrs. M’Pherson is not the one to look 
to,” said Mr. Harding. ‘Do you know, 
Annie, I’m afraid our Church is getting 
to be very cold and aristocratic. The 
leading ladies, Mrs. M’Pherson and a 
dozen like her, sail in and sail out each 
Sabbath without one word for any body 
outside their little circle of friends. 1 
have laughed to myself to see you ladies 
bow to each other as you pass down the 
aisles. Perfectly automatic. I ’Il,war- 
rant there is n’t a ribbon misplaced, or a 
fold of silk wrinkled, in the operation; 
and, after all, take you as individuals, 
and you are all good, warm-hearted 
Christians, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Harding shook her head sadly. 
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“IT don't know about that; I am afraid 
there isn’t much goodness about it. My 
conscience troubles me terribly some- 
times, especially at communion seasons, 
when I melt all down and think I love 
every body. But here we are, hedged in 
by our habits and customs; and we grow 
formal and unsocial without realizing it. 
How can I do any thing to change it? 
And how can I ever meet that little 
woman again without changing? That 
is the question that puzzles me.” 

Her husband glanced at the clock. “It 
is only half past seven now, Annie, and, 
if I were you, I would go and see Mrs. 
Thornton. They live only in the next 
street, —third door below the brown 
‘church,—and the moon shines beauti- 
fully.’’ 

Mrs. Harding hesitated. 

“Do n't you think we had better talk 
it over a little more? Perhaps I can get 
Mrs. M’Pher—” 

‘‘Now please, Annie. You may do 
much to-night, but to-morrow is not 
yours,”’ interrupted her husband. 

In a few moments Mrs. Harding had 
donned shawl and hat and left the house. 
It was nine o’clock when she re-entered 
the parlor; and, as Mr. Harding glanced 
up, he saw that her eyes were suspiciously 
red. 

“ Well, she did not turn you away from 
her door, I conclude,” said he. 

“O, I am so glad I went over!” was 
the fervent reply, as she drewa low rocker 
close to her. husband's side. ‘‘ When I 
reached the house, and had rung the bell, 
I could not think of one word to say. 
But she greeted me cordially, although 
she seemed a little puzzled; and then I 
told her just how the expression of her 
face had haunted me since last Sabbath. 
Then—will you believe it—she got hold 
of my hand and burst into tears. And I 
opened my arms, and there we were, 
two women with no introduction, crying 
together like mother and child. Well, 


she took me into her little sitting-room, 
and there was the loveliest baby in the 
cradle; its hair curls just as Robbie’s did 
before we cut it. 


And then she told me 





all about how homesick and lonely she 
has been. Just think of it! They have 
lived in Breezeville six months, and not 
a lady—among the Church members, | 
mean—has called. The neighbors are 
not of our congregation; and, O, she has 
so longed for the friendly greetings she 
used to have at home. It all came out, 
little by little, until she said that last Sab. 
bath was the most trying day she had had, 
Her heart was almost ready to break for 
the want of warmth and comfort in the 
Church. Now, you.know, I never should 
feel like that; but I could see just how 
natural it must be for a little sensitive 
woman like her to depend upon such 
things. And isn’t ita shame that Church 
members can grow so careless and so 
selfish ?”’ 

“Yes, it is,” said Mr, Harding, thought- 
fully. ‘I have been thinking about it 
since you went out. We expect our 
minister.to look after the strangers; but 
one man can't do it all. He can't give 
a home atmosphere to the Church; and 
I tell you, Annie, that’s what we want, 
I have seen such churches; there was 
one down where I lived once, at Minus, 
you know. There was n’t a bit of fresco- 
ing inside, or stained windows, or any 
such thing, but you could n’t go into that 
meeting-house without feeling at home. 
Why, you could almost feel hands reached 
out to shake yours, so to speak; and after 
service, every body smiled and bowed, in 
a quiet fashion that took my fancy won- 
derfully. The preaching was n’t so great; 
but it was the friendliness of those good 
Christians that kept me there, when, with- 
out it, I should probably have wandered 
away, as so many other young men 
have.” 

‘But it is so hard to bring about any 
change,”’ said his wife. ‘I see it all, and 
wonder that I have been indifferent so 
long. As I look at it now, the feeling, or 
lack of feeling, that we have exhibited, 
seems so un-Christlike. But what can I 
do? If I should stop next Sabbath to 
speak with that sweet-faced old woman 
in the queer bonnet, as I’ve wanted to 
many a time, she would be surprised, and 
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every thing would be so awkward, And 
if I should shake hands with some of 
those shop-girls, why, Mrs. M’Pherson 
would grow frigid with astonishment.” 

“And Mrs. M'Pherson was a shop-girl 
herself once! She forgot it, though, a 
long while ago. But, Annie, if a thing is 
wrong, it is wrong. And where is there 
room in the Church of Christ for the dis- 
play of wealth or station or pride? Our 
being members of the Church makes us 
all brothers and sisters, members of one 
family, does n't jt? And if so, how 
thoughtful and considerate we ought to 
be, for the sake of Him to whom the 
Church belongs,” said Mr. Harding. 

“Ah, yes! May be if I try to reform, 
the way will open. I must be different, 
for one does n’t want many lessons like 
to-night’s.’” 

And then they were silent, thinking how 
best to carry out resolutions newly formed. 





Mrs. Harding expected to be misunder- 
stood at first. And so she was; for the 
looks of surprise that met her first at- 
tempts to be “‘social,’’ were unmistakable. 
But in time the old lady in the antiquated 
bonnet, and the bright-faced shop-girls 
in the corner pew, learned that the kindly 
greeting of each Sabbath came from the 
heart. In time, too, the genial, loving 
spirit that Mrs. Harding tried to exhibit 
in all Church relations, made its impres- 
sion upon others; until many of the old 
barriers melted away, little by little, and 
the warmth of home life was felt in the 
house of God. Seeing the change so 
slowly wrought, and realizing how much 
it is needed in other places than Breeze- 
ville, Mrs. Harding wishes that her 
example might be followed by others, 
who, she thinks, could do much more 
good than she has done. 

Mrs, O. W. Scorr. 





‘“*THE MASTER IS COME.” 


HE Master may come at sunrise; when pearly dewdrops glisten; 

And Spring, in her robes of beauty, is bringing flowers for all; 
And the lark sweet notes is singing, to which we love to listen ;— 
The Master may come at sunrise,—and pleasant will be his call. 


The Master may come at noontide ; when every pulse beats high, 
When the golden ears of promise make every heart rejoice ; 

When the purple clusters ripen, beneath an azure sky ;— 
The Master may come at noontide; and welcome will be his voice. 


The Master may come at sunset; may come at the hour of rest ;— 
When all life’s cares and labors and sorrows are at an end, 

When the day is softly fading amidst the effulgent west ;— 
The Master may come at sunset, and come as a wished-for triend. 


The Master may come, and call thee, in tone as tender and low 
As that of the mother arousing her child, that has slept awhile ; 

And only thyself, it may be, the message he brings may know; 
But thon wilt arise to meet him, and welcome him with a smile. 


Or the Master’s call may be sudden, a call that all may hear; 


Swiftly crossing the mountain, he may in thy presence stand ; 


. 


But his thrilling touch, and his accents, will waken no sense of fear. 
‘‘ Here am I!” thou wilt say, with gladness, and eagerly stretch thine hand. 


‘* The Master is come,” ‘* Zhe Master!” 


Ah, there is the secret charm; 


If thou from thy heart canst say it, if he is thy Lord, thine all; 
At morning, at noon, or midnight, his footsteps thy thoughts will calm, 


And sweeter than heaven’s own music will be the Master’s cali. 
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UNDER A CLOUD. 


Out on ye, owls! nothing but songs of death? — Richard J/1. 


F what and why dost thou complain, 
O cynic, on this Summer day ? 

That pleasure ’s ever twin to pain, 

Lean Winter sexton to sweet May. 
The bursting of thy bubble schemes, 

The transient clouds in Summer sky, 
Realities that mocked thy dreams, 

Albeit you pass the lesson by ? 


You say the roses all have thorns, 
In Summer, lilies lose their hue; 

The bell that rings on bridal morns 
Tolls sadly for the funeral too. 

That virtue often threadbare goes, 
While pampered vice on purple lolls; 
That braggart pride usurps tke knolls, 

And modesty in shadow throws. 


That gold on earth is paramount, 
Disclaiming love and kindred ties, 
While honor is of small account, 
And dowerless beauty pines and dies. 
That privilege delights to cramp 
The energies of those who toil, 
And that the Church is like a lamp, 
Fast waning from a lack of oil. 





That justice from his linen folds 
Peers out with treacherous eyes askew, 
To grasp with greed the proffered gold, 
And tamper with the balance true, 
Then, knitting up his brow in haste, 
As some poor pauper wretch draws nigh, 
Gives honesty the ready lie, 
And vows virginity unchaste. 
Thus moralizing on the times, 
You hold your way by marsh and fen, 
Venting in misanthropic rhymes 
Your spleen upon all things and men, 
No pleasure in your sunken eyes, 
Dull orbs that never gaze to read 
The glittering story of the skies,— 
Still blinking over sect and creed, 


The tide has both its ebb and flow; 
Youth laughs while age is growing gray; 
Sweet flowers beneath the frozen snow, 
Unchilled, await the May. 
Honey and gall alike we find; 
Sweet-brier with night-shade twined we see, 
Take, cynic, which thou wilt, but leave 
Some honey for my friends and me. 





LIFE’S VOYAGE. 


HE sun shines in the eastern sky, 
On the sea its splendor pours, 
And a ship is sailing into sight, 
And it comes from distant shores. 
Sweet music make the flapping sails, 
As into port it steers, 
And from the shore, the pleasant sound, 
A welcoming of cheers. 


A little life is welcomed in, 
A bark from unknown shores ; 
Upon the world it casts its freight 
Of precious goods and stores. 


Sweet music make the welcome words, 
‘¢To thee a child is given ;” 

We hail it, as the ship is hailed, 
A blessing sent from heaven. 





The sun sinks in the western sky, 
The evening faints in night, 

As the ship sails out to the unknown seas, 
And soon is lost to sight. 


Sad music make the flapping sails, 
As sea-ward far it steers, 

And dimly faint the shadowy masts, 
Seen through a mist of tears. 

A weary life goes sinking out, 
And it drifts to a distant sea, 

And its goal is the everlasting shores 
Of wide eternity. 


A voyage made by ships and men 
Across an ocean vast,— 

The goods and ills of life and death, 
The future and the past. 
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OurR FOREIGN 


THERE is a wail of discontent arising just 
now in all parts of Italy, from the defective, 
distorted, or neglected education of the 
women of the land, whose training has been 
almost exclusively received in the convents 
and from the priests. Throughout all Italy, 
it can scarcely be said that there are any 
higher schools for girls; and the lower ones 
are so weak in their standards, or so abso- 
lutely contemptible in their whole manage- 
ment, which is that of the lower clergy, 
that from them issue any thing rather than 
full-grown women. They are like tender 
plants neglected in a barren garden, whose 
growth almost belies their origin. There is 
no sign of genuine womanhood, no enthu- 
siasm for the good, no real love of country; 
in short, no wholesome education. All is 
simply French training! The ignorance of 
the greater portion of young Italian women 
is said, by their own authorities, to be al- 
most incredible, and age makes them no 
wiser, because they have no means of gain- 
ing real instruction. They know nothing 
of God, and nothing of the world: nothing 
of God, because the Italian girl is simply 
taught to love the Madonna and her Child; 
nothing of the world, because scientific, 
geographical, or historical knowledge is not 
taught in schools for young girls. Their 
very fingers are allowed to be idle, except 
in those accomplishments which will enable 
them to shine in the presence of visitors. 
They can embroider, or make fancy bead- 
work, but rarely know the least thing about 
household or culinary matters. er contra, 
they are very adepts in the giddy maze 
of the dance; if one sees them in the ball- 
room, they are evidently in their sphere, 
and where they expect to make men happy. 
To skill in this line, add that of song and 
the piano, and one has about exhausted the 
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curriculum of their studies and their aims. 
And this has been the training of Italian 
women for centuries, so that the mothers 
can only impart such knowledge to their 
daughters. 

While unmarried, the Italian girls lead a 
sort of Oriental life of exclusiveness; and 
thus their whole aim, or rather that of their 
parents, is to have them fortunately married, 
that they may take their place in society, 
but not in the home. Until marriage, they 
are scarcely allowed to speak to a man. 
The education of the sexes is not merely 
separate, but even male teachers are sel- 
dom allowed to enter the convents, as 
these schools for girls of the higher classes 
are called. After marriage, they assume a 
looseness of demeanor toward men which is 
in striking contrast with their girlish ex- 
perience, and which leads them to be co- 
quettes and flirts with all the men whom 
they meet in society. In their intercourse 
with men, they have no charms of mind to 
display, and therefore are obliged to fall 
back on those personal attractions which are 
calculated to lead them beyond the lines 
of propriety. From childhocd up, they are 
the prey of the worst superstitions, to which 
even the most refined and cultivated yield, 
and to these they become the slaves. They 
are thus without ambition, and with no ap- 
preciation of higher aims in state or society ; 
and they consequently become willing in- 
struments in the hands of the priests, for 
whom no means are too base, if they thereby 
can only serve their caste and the Church. 
One can scarcely conceive the strength which 
the Church of Italy finds in these women. 


| They alone support the priesthood, and with 


it the Papacy: were these to depend on the 
men of Italy for their strength, they would 
sink and disappear in a night. There is just 
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now, among the more intelligent Italians, a 
cry for help from this slough of despond ; 
but whence shall it come? The reply given 
by Napoleon the First to Madame Campan 
contains the key to the situation. She asked 
the emperor what was yet wanting to a per- 
fect and sound education of girls? ‘‘ Moth- 
ers!”’ was his reply. But just there is the 
difficulty in Italy; they are ever standing at 
the beginning of a circle, which by moving 
brings them always around to the same spot. 
It will be a long, long time before a noble 
race of women can be trained up that will 
bear worthy sons; for this, and no other, is 
the task and duty of Italian women, who 
thus have the future of their country in their 
hands. It will take many years to make 
their hearts sanctuaries, and their homes 
refuges from the storms of life. The Italian 
language, like the French, has no word 
equivalent to our word ‘‘home.” Italy has 
this word yet to create, and it belongs to 
the mothers of the future to perform this 
beneficent task; and this they assuredly can 
not do until the men arise and wrest them 
from the hands of the priests. 


A GREAT many French /itterateurs make a 
specialty of the study of the female charac- 
ter, and seem to delight in giving to the 


world their ‘female portraits.” Not a few 
of these latter are a disgrace to the men 
who delineate them, as they are a shame to 
the sex that sits for them; as is the case of 
most of these productions from the pen of 
Alexander Dumas, Jr., who leaves even his 
father behind in the audacity with which he 
openly discusses the most delicate or the most 
sacred subjects. We notice a new candi- 
date for these honors, in the person of Jules 
Loury, who has just published a book of 
*¢ Female Portraits,’? which he denominates 
‘¢ Psychological Studies.”” This latter title 
is at least creditable ; for it indicates that the 
author grants to his subjects the possession 
of souls, else how study them? Many of 
these French writers seem to handle their 
themes as if women were simply bodies cre- 
ated. for their lusts, or their amusement. 
Loury’s ‘‘ Portraits”’ are mostly drawn from 
antiquity, and we think by no means the 
purest sources, at that. But he uses them 
for quite a noble purpose, because he shows, 
by their career and their influence, the evil 





es 
effects which they exerted on society, and 
thus endeavors to teach the French of the 
day the dangers to which they are €x posing 
themselves by worshiping the frail women 
who form the theme of so many a romance, 
and point so many atale. It is no credit to 
the French nation that it has so great affec. 
tion for tarnished reputations, while many 
worthy and self-sacrificing women in the 
cause of humanity are passed over in silence, 
The author gives a brilliant resume of the 
manners of the higher classes of French so. 
ciety in the eighteenth century, and develops 
many interesting details not hitherto famil- 
iar to the world. He clearly proves that 
the female society of that period exerted an 
immense influence on the revolutionary era 
which followed, and thus teaches his coun- 
trymen auseful lesson. The world has been 
quite inclined to attribute most of these dire 
results to the study of Rousseau and Vol. 
taire, and has given to the women of the pe- 
riod but a small place in its attention. His 
portraits of the daughters of Louis XV he 
heightens by an interesting collection of let- 
ters that were found in the possession of 
private individuals, and which throw a pe. 
culiar light on the cofteries of the court of 
Versailles, and the internal life of the royal 
family. In both of these, it is remarkable 
how large a part is played by the Jesuits of 
the day; these pests of modern society seem 
to have made themselves a passage to the 
very firesides of royalty. The relation of 
poor Marie Antoinette to her aunts is de- 
picted in the liveliest manner, proving. her 
to have been a victim in her family circle as 
well as in the political complications of the 
time. Few women have had a sadder his- 
tory, and one which seems to have been 
moré entirely at the play of fate. In the 
foreground of all these discussions, we again 
perceive an unusual tendency to discuss 
the soul-life of these distinguished ladies, 
whereby are developed, at times, some very 
peculiar characteristics of these so-called 
daughters of the house of France. Madame 
Pompadour must, of course, have a place 
among these ‘ Portraits,” or the collection 
would be imperfect to a Frenchman. She 
is here represented as having been the cen- 
ter of a brilliant circle of artists and lit 
erary celebrities, and as having held her 
court in complete subjection to her views of 
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art, literature, and politics. This she did 
by becoming, to a certain extent, a sort of 
Maecenas in her way to the artistic and lit- 
erary circles which surrounded her, and to 
which, by her soul-power, she was able to 
give tone and form. 


THE most contemptible cheats of society 
are the adulterators of articles of food and 
the poisoners of our daily nourishment. 
Since the days of wooden nutmegs, the Yan- 
kee nation has received at the least the palm 
in this respect, and it has been generally 
understood that no nationality could surpass 
it in making the worse appear the better 
substance. But we see that we have com- 
mon sufferers beyond the seas, and that the 
good housewives of the Father-land are not 
without their trials in the effort to procure 
genuine articles for their kitchens and tables. 
Their oft-repeated laments in this line have 
brought to their aid the services of a prac- 
tical physician and chemist, who has given 
to the world for its edification a treatise of 
the food of society and the ways and means 
of its adulteration, together with the impu- 
rities that are likely to be mixed withit. It 
is not, in one sense, a very satisfactory book 
to read; for, unintentionally doubtless, it 
operates on sensitive stomachs somewhat 
like the old-time arguments against beer- 
drinking, by a disgusting delineation of the 
impurities likely to be drawn in for its pro- 
duction. The manufacture of certain arti- 
cles is treated of 7” extenso, especially wine, 
brandy, and beer; and we thus learn that, 
in the lands where these liquids may be said 
to be indigenous, they have no more retained 
their purity than with us. It is now scarcely 
possible to obtain pure wines on the very 
soil and in the vineyards where they are 
grown. Vinegar, milk, and oil receive large 
treatment, as well as bread, butter, cheese, 
and lard, to say nothing of extensive trea- 
tises on tea, coffee, chocolate, sugar, etc. 
Even preserved fruits are not free from de- 
ception, and Turkish figs have too frequently 
neither seen the land of the Moslem nor the 
tree that bears the fig. The Germans are 
becoming quite disgusted with this business, 
and are calling on the authorities for relief 
by means of police regulations and severe 
punishment; and the object of this critical 
analysis of the articles of food, with the tests 





by which to discover their adulterations and 
impurity, is to teach the housewives of the 
nation how to discover for themselves the 
cheats practiced on them. 


WuaArt is called ** Social Democracy” has 
invaded the circles of laboring women of 
Berlin, and been making them quite uneasy. 
Just what this term implies, it is not easy to 
explain; but, to our own mind, it signifies 
a general dissatisfaction with whatever or 
whoever is more prosperous than ourselves. 
The basis of it is, that property is theft, and 
that he who possesses any thing ought in 
justice to share it with his neighbor. There 
is in Berlin a Social Democratic club com- 
posed of women, who make it their busi- 
ness to meet frequently to discuss their 
wrongs, and seek methods to extort justice 
from society. Not long ago, it was discov- 
ered by the police that the subjects for dis- 
cussion for some time were the wrongs of 
servant-girls, and that certain female dema- 
gogues were so effectually stirring up this 
class as to disturb very seriously the peace 
and comfort of families. The officers of the 
society were therefore arrested, and brought 
before the authorities. They appeared in 
all the glory of blood-red sashes and ribbons, 
as indicative of their political principles; 
and their speeches, in the Berlin dialect, 
which is very peculiar and amusing, enter- 
tained a large audience, drawn together by 
the novelty of the occurrence. The ladies, 
through their president, utterly denied any 
revolutionary intentions, and declared that 
they were engaged in a purely philanthropic 
endeavor to give moral elevation to family 
life, by explaining to the girls that they are 
every bit as good as the fine ladies who em- 
ploy them. To this end, Social Democratic 
lecturers were employed to enlighten them, 
and every effort was made to give them a 
due appreciation of their rights. One ob- 
ject of the association was to afford the girls 
amusement, by having frequent pleasure ex- 
cursions with the Social Democrats of the 
other sex, that they might learn the new re- 
ligion by association. There was a good 
deal of humor in the proceedings, but also 
much to give cause for serious reflection; at 
least so thought the court, for it fined the 
leaders for the crime of stirring up ignorant 
girls to be antagonistic to their employers. 
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WOMEN’S RECORD AT HOME. 


—THE United Presbyterian Church at 
their recent General Assembly considered a 
memorial from Mrs. S. Hannah, of Penn- 
sylvania, which looked to the formation of 
a Woman’s Missionary Board. Miss Eliza- 
beth Gordon and Miss Golaway have been 
sent as missionaries by this Church during 
the past year. 


—The annual reports of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the different 
denominations speak volumes in praise of 
the efficient manner in which the ladies 
carry on the work in this comparatively new 
field of labor. At Philadelphia the Presby- 
terians report an increase of auxiliaries, and 
the large monetary balance in hand of 
$2,103.30. A great work has been accom- 
plished on both hemispheres by this Society. 
The Western (Methodist Episcopal) Branch 
at Des Moines reports as balance in hand 
$803.78 ; also marked success in their labors. 
From the Baptists assembled in Chicago, 
at their Spring convention, we gather evi- 
dences of progress and unanimity in the 
great mission work. The Philadelphia Meth- 
odist Episcopal Branch shows a membership 
of 4,500, and the sum of $6,517.29 raised 
during the past year. This Society supports 
schools for girls in India, China, and Mex- 
ico, and has appropriated $2,000 to the 
hospital at Pekin, which is under the care 
of Miss Dr. Combs, medical missionary, 
sent there from Philadelphia. The New 
England Methodist Episcopal Branch, con- 
vening in Boston for their sixth annual 
meeting, reported favorably in respect to 
the establishment of auxiliaries, and en- 
couragingly of that very important feature 
of the work, the sending out of female 
medical missionaries. At the Philadelphia 
meeting noted above, a Misses’ Auxiliary 
of the Branch was accepted and recognized. 
Mrs. Wheeler, of New York, gave an ad- 
dress on woman as an evangelizing agent; 
and Mrs. Benton, late from the Presbyterian 
Board in Syria, related soul-stirring facts 
with respect to the degradation of women 
in that country, and the almost insurmount- 
able obstacles to Christianizing them. Mrs. 











Benton has a course of lectures ready for 
delivery bearing upon these points, 


— Perhaps the most interesting of tis 
Spring reunions of this department of 
woman’s mission work was in the calling 
together, at Baltimore, the executive com. 
mittee of the Methodist Episcopal National 
Society. There were present three dele. 
gates each from the New England, New 
York, Western, North-western, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and _ Baltimore 
Branches. The monetary reports exhibited 
a financial ability seldom accredited to the 
sex, in the keeping of the disbursements 
within the bounds of the receipts; an ex. 
ample which it might be well for their mas. 
culine friends to follow. The usual reports 
and resolutions were presented and adopted, 
Tke most important resolution was that 
which was adopted, in answer to a request 
from the ladies in India, that they should 
be allowed to come home at the end of five 
years for one year’s furlough. At one ses- 
sion Mrs. Dr. Newman addressed the ladies, 
The Heathen Woman’s Friend was recom- 
mended for larger circulation, and its edi- 
torial management commended. On Sun- 
day the pulpits of the fifty Methodist 
churches were opened to the delegates (un- 
ordained though they still are forced to be), 
and sermons and addresses of great power 
and of marked ability fell from feminine 
lips upon the ears of conservative Baltimore. 
Reporters, who ‘‘can never see any good 
come out of Nazareth,’ speak of indifferent 
preaching, but the pen of such judges is 
usually dipped in gall when they have 
occasion to write of a woman as a lecturer 
or speaker. The Monumental City extended 
social privileges to the lady visitors with an 
unsparing hand, what with drives and re- 
ceptions, and the providing of elegant 
lunches and sumptuous dinners in rare 
hospitality. 

—The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Ladies’ Home Missionary Society of New 
York was held at the Five Points Mission 
House during the month of May. The 
reports give a very satisfactory account of 
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the large and well-ordered Sunday and day 
schools, and of the varied and successful 
labors for the elevation of the poor in that 
part of the city. 

—At the Miami Congregational Confer- 
ence that met recently in Cincinnati, full 
half of the sixty delegates were of the sex 
to which New England Congregationalism, 
thoug? in other respects a very model of a 
republic in government, would deny a seat 
and a vote in any deliberative assembly. 
It is stated, however, that Dr. Lord, Pastor 
of the Bethany Congregational Church at 
Montpelier, Vermont, has taken a bold and 
novel step, in suggesting, at a public meet- 
ing of his people, that four women be ap- 
pointed deaconesses; and the Church has 
voted to follow his suggestion. There is a 
good deal of curiosity to see whether the 
lady members of the Church will be invited 
or permitted to vote. 


— $20,000 has been donated to establish 
a department for instruction in English at 
Phillips Academy. 

— Dartmouth College has received a gift 
of $10,000 from Mrs. Whitehouse, of Sun- 
cook, New Hampshire. 

—A legacy of $1,000 has been left to the 
Adams Female Academy, in Derry, New 
Hampshire, by Mrs. Philip Nowell. 

— The Fletcher Free Library, established 
by two ladies of Burlington, Vermont, will be 
opened in that city during the present year. 


— The Providence Conference Seminary, 
at East Greenwich, Rhode Island, has re- 
ceived $1,000 from a Christian lady of a dis- 
similar sect. 


— Mrs. Lydia Maria Childs has notified 
the West Boyleston (Massachusetts) library 
of $100 willed to it by her husband, who 
was a native of the town. 


— Mrs. Dickinson, of Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts, whose estate is worth about $75,000, 
has willed most of her property for edu- 
cational purposes in that town. 


— Mr. Seth Tisdale, of Ellsworth, Maine, 
has, by will, provided that the interest of 
$50,000 shall be annually devoted to assist- 
ing needy young persons of both sexes, in 
obtaining such an education as they may 
care to seek. 





— England and America exchange helpers 
in evangelistic work, and London sends to 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, in the 
high-church diocese of New York, two 
ladies to conduct daily meetings. 


—Mrs. Dr. Wilson, of Cincinnati, has 
presented to Lane Seminary a marble statue, 
life size, of Mary of Bethany, in the act of 
anointing Jesus. The work was made in 
Rome, after a model designed by the donor. 


— The widow of the late Thomas Emery 
proposes to build for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Cincinnati, a new 
structure, on the corner of Sixth and Elm 
Streets. Mrs. Emery proposes to give from 
$75,000 to $100,000 for this object. 


— While the noble men and women of 
our country are endeavoring, as noted above, 
to facilitate the means of acquiring an edu- 
cation, their senators and representatives in 
Congress assembled ‘‘ impose a wanton and 
foolish tax upon knowledge,” by doubling 
the postage on transient newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, and pamphlets. The post-office 
being in a degree a means of diffusing in- 
telligence, the act ‘*has elicited a chorus 
of indignation from all parties throughout 
the country.” 


— Although the Supreme Court, in su- 
preme contempt for its former handiwork in 
the rendering of the Dred Scott decision, 
‘*that the term citizen has always meant 
one that had the elective franchise,” has 
decided that the Fourteenth Amendment 
(** which declares all persons born or natur- 
alized in the United States to be citizens 
thereof’’), does not confer the right of suf- 
frage upon women, the leaders of the move- 
ment continue to memorialize legislatures 
and constitutional conventions in respect to 
the granting of the right. Maine declares 
that no constitutional right to hold office is 
conferred upon woman, but that the legis- 
lature may authorize her to hold any that 
that body may create. Wisconsin gives her 
the privilege of contesting by election for 
certain school offices in district, town, or 
county; while Providence, Rhode Island, 
puts all of its organized charities under the 
almost exclusive direction of women, whereas, 
twenty years ago, they were, as a rule, in 
the hands of men. 
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ART NOTES. 


THE edifices of a country are the positive, 
visible, and permanent expressions of the 
civilization of its inhabitants. . . . It 
is not the result of caprice, or the change 
of transitory fashion, that is alone, or even 
chiefly, represented by the architecture of a 
country. As the convolutions of a shell, 
the spiny processes that guard its mouth, or 
the rich and delicate colors that bespeak its 
character as the home of life, convey to the 
naturalist positive information as to the na- 
ture of the animal which, in the dim labora- 
tory of the sea, surrounded its soft flesh with 
a cuirass of porcelain; so do structural fab- 
rics reveal very much of the race that reared 
them. Thus we are taught at once to rec- 
ognize former states of society by the, posi- 
tion, no less than the form, of ancient build- 
ings. We can tell whether the building 
race lived in a constant state of warfare and 
siege; man defending himself by megalithic 
walls against the attacks of wild beasts or 
wilder men; or whether stately windows, 
open to the sunlight, illumined a life lapped 
in luxury and ease. . . . We can tell, 
from architectural relics, very much as to 
the religion of a people: whether they wor- 
shiped, like our Teutonic forefathers, in 
the shades of dense forests, and surrounded 
by the simplicity of nature; whether they 
reared temples of such symmetry and polish 
as to show that, with them, the good was 
inseparable from the beautiful; whether 
they hewed caves, or piled up pyramids, to 
preserve the embalmed body for the return 
of the soul, after its long sleep of five hun- 
dred years; or whether they brought chapel 
and oratory, with their tinkling bells, to the 
door of every inhabitant of sparse hamlet 
and dense urban district. . . . From 
evidence afforded by the selection of site, 
we can conclude that the intelligence of 
early races was, of some of them, not only 
cultivated, but tempered by the presence of 
that perception of the beautiful which is 
the fountain of poetic and plastic art. . . 
. When we measure and estimate the 
enormous blocks of stone that have been 
perched, as at Baalbec, on lofty elevations, 
to which it would task the utmost efforts of 





the engineering science of the present day to 
rear them, we are driven to adopt one or 
other of two alternative hypotheses: either 
the original megalithic builders were a race 
possessed of physical powers far superior to 
any now known to exist among mankind, or 
they are the masters of an organized system 
of labor which betokens a very high condi- 
tion of mechanical knowledge, as well as of 
political constitution.— Zdinburgh Review, 


— The British Museum has recently been 
enriched by an accession of some old and 
precious musical manuscripts. There are 
in the collection quartets and sonatas by 
Joseph Haydn, written by an amanuensis 
and corrected by himself, between the years 
of 1784 and 1817; also some letters of 
Haydn to W. Forster, music-printer, in 1787 
and 1788; and a bill of lawyer’s costs in 
business connected with transactions of 
Haydn and Forster, 1781-1788, etc. Then 
there is a Greek Sticherarion of the seven- 
teenth century, for the services of the year, 
with musical notes; Greek hymns of the 
same date, with musical notes, for services 
from February to the octave of Whitsuntide; 
Greek liturgies and ordination services, A. D, 
1664, with miniatures in the old binding of 
velvet ; and some seventeenth century hymn 
tunes of the Greek Church. 


— The ation gives a pleasant review‘ of 
one of the latest of Mr. Ruskin’s pamphlets, 
‘¢Proserpina: Studies of Wayside Flowers, 
while the air was yet pure among the Alps, 
and in Scotland and England which my 
Father knew.” Discursive as Mr. Ruskin’s 
Jate writings are apt to be, and with indica- 
tions of weariness and restlessness which 
give pain to readers conscious of their obli- 
gation to the writer, this little book exhibits 
in a delightful way Mr. Ruskin’s unrivaled 
fineness of perception and truth of imme- 
diate vision. It is not a methodical, me- 
chanical treatise, but it contains much exact 
information and poetic suggestion concern- 
ing plants which every lover of flowers is 
glad to get, and would not easily find else- 


where. The frontispiece is worth study; it 


represents the common heath blossoming 
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and stricken in days. It is a beautiful piece 
of draughtsmanship, beautifully engraved, 
and might serve as a lesson to those stu- 
dents of drawing who are being discon- 
tented with the lifeless and ill-drawn pat- 
terns of Mr. Walter Smith, and the infidelities 
to nature of Mr. Prang’s admired cromo- 
lithographs. 

—By the sudden death of M. l’Abbe 
Cochet, Director of the Rouen Museum of 
Antiquities, French archeology loses one of 
its originators. He published several im- 
portant works, and his archzological studies 
have made him the life and soul of French 
societies for antiquarian research, 


—A beautiful soldiers’ monument was 
unveiled at Beverly, New Jersey, the 28th 
of June. It is cut from a single block of 
marble, quarried near Carrara, Italy, and is 
of uniform tint, and fifty-eight feet in height. 


—Dr. Edward H. Clarke, in a late ad- 
dress, says, in defense of public parks: ‘*The 
more rational amusements replace the more 
harmful ones. The circus will be poorly at- 
tended when the park is made attractive.” 


—The June Portfolio has some very fine il- 
lustrations from Gérome’s ‘‘African Hounds,” 
and the frontispiece is an admirable etching 
of Sir Joshua’s ‘* Angels.” The other etch- 
ings are from Constable and Albrecht Diirer. 
Whoever would get an idea of the fine 
points of a picture rendered by this beauti- 
ful process of etching, can nowhere find 
them more perfectly illustrated. 


—The Papal Government possess a very 
beautiful museum of chalcography, founded 
by Pope Clement XII. This museum, the 
richest of any known in engravings, has 
been much neglected of late years, especially 
since the taking of Rome by Victor Eman- 
uel, The Italian Government has just or- 
dered its reorganization upon the plan of 
the chalcographic museum of the Louvre, 
and has made an annual appropriation of 
forty thousand francs. This museum pos- 
sesses nearly five millions of engravings. 


— We wait with much interest the pro- 
posed exhibition of woman’s contributions 
to the Decorative Departments already 
promised from the woman workers of New 
York and New England. If the late exhi- 
bition in Boston is a specimen of what can 








be done, then may we hope much at a more 
favorable time. Their report of paintings 
on tiles, panel-work, tiny designs in white 
holly-wood, mirror-frames, table tops, and 
sconces, illuminated and illustrated with 
rare skill, is very encouraging. Much of 
this, and in other departments, can compare 
well with any done in the Old World. 


—To the often repeated question, Why 
do we not have a great school of art 
grow up in America? the late critic in 
Scribner's Monthly says: ** What our young 
artists need is absolute disenthrallment from 
the influence of strong individualities in art, 
and a determination to see things for them- 
selves. They must yield themselves to the 
influences of their time and their home, 
look into the life and nature around them 
for themselves, and report exactly what they 
see in the language natural to their own in- 
dividualities. .'. . Nature, as she speaks 
in America, to those who listen with their 
own ears, and report with their own inge- 
nuities; life as it is embodied in our own 
political, social, and religious institutions; 
life as it is lived upon our own soil, and in 
our own homes,—these are the basis of an 
American school of art.” 


—Increase of travel gives corresponding 
increase of life at the different European 
museums. Whitsunday week the total num- 
ber of visitors at South Kensington Museum 
was 34,992. The average number of the 
corresponding week in former years is 28,- 
064. 

—A memorial obelisk to commemorate 
the gallant behavior of the faithful natives 
who fell fighting at Lucknow for the En- 
glish, during the mutiny, is ordered by Lord 
Northbrook, and nearly completed. It is 
to be erected in the Autumn by Mr. Lew- 
hillim, a Calcutta sculptor. 


—The Viceroy of Egypt has given per- 
mission to the English Government to trans- 
port the famous obelisk called ‘‘Alexander’s 
Needle.”” But being practical men more 
than artists or archeologists, the Government 
think the transportation of a single stone 
300,000 kilogrammes in weight, and very 
brittle on account of its great height, would 
be very expensive; and, although not refus- 
ing the royal present, hesitate taking it to 
England. 
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— The Princess of Wales, who is entering 
upon the réle of British fashion-leader, has 
introduced a monogram costume, upon 
which the arms and mottoes of her house 
are embroidered, on the sleeves, waist, and 
drapery. The nobility are generally imitat- 
ing the fashion, and probably dresses cov- 
ered with the devices from the shields of 
ancient families will soon become quite the 
rage. An English contemporary suggests 
that those who are not of an ancient family 
may embroider sleeves, corsages, and skirts 
with mottoes like the following: ‘‘Dum spiro, 
spero’’ (while I breathe, I hope), from which 
one may infer that the wearer is a hopeful 
Naomi; while the fortune-seeking maiden 
will have inscribed on her girdle, ‘* Amour 
fait beaucoup, mais argent fait tout” (love 
does much, but money does all). In any 
event, a proper motto for such gowns 
would be, ‘*A grand frais” (very expensive). 
When they are worn in our own fashion 
circles, they should be embroidered with 
maps of the big bonanza regions, or petro- 
leum barrels overflowing; mottoes, ‘* Dad 
struck ile.” Mr. Lo, holding a bunch of 
cigars, and smoking the pipe of peace, with 
a sleeping revenue officer in the background, 
would be an appropriate design for Mr. and 
Mrs. Tobacco King; while an embroidered 





government contract, representing how fat 
pickings were obtained, would properly em. 
bellish the monogram robes of others of our 
fashion-leaders. 


— By the princely gift of money and prop 
erty amounting to between four and five mil]. 
ions of dollars by an unknown benefactor, 
those poorly supplied with worldly pelf, but 
who have an abundance of rich musical gifts, 
will soon have opportunities for the best of 
college instruction in music. A ‘free co]. 
lege of music” is to be erected on one of 
the sections set apart by the New York 
Central Park Association for the art museum, 
We wait with interest to learn the name of 
the founder of this great and magnificent 
scheme. 


—In Gotland, an island of Southern Swe. 
den, of about twelve hundred square miles’ 
area, are found ninety-seven churches, dat. 
ing from the eleventh to the fifteenth centy- 
ries, and only six of these churches are in 
ruins. From this we can form an idea of 
the value these representatives of mediz. 
val times possess for those singularly iso. 
lated Northerners. The architecture, altar 
screens, crucifixes, wall-paintings, stained 
glass, etc., are all of medieval workman- 
ship, and preserved with great care. 





CURRENT HISTORY 


A LETTER from Maracaibo, May 29th, 
gives an account of an earthquake at Circuta, 
in New Granada, on the 18th. The first 
shock leveled every wall in the city, burying 
in an instant 8,000 people out of a popula- 
tion of 10,000. Several not killed subse- 
quently died from injuries, and many were 
murdered by robbers, who plundered in 
bands. The shocks continued, and the fires 
burned much property. Those saved fled 
to the neighboring country, and encamped. 
When the news reached Maracaibo, two 
steamers were sent with food and clothing to 
the sufferers by the American Consul and 
the people ; also a corps of physicians and a 
committee to disburse aid. The Governor 





sent soldiers to protect the people. Reports 
from San Cayetons, Santiago, Gramolote, 
Arboteda, Cucutella, and San Cristabel, all 
aggregating a population of 20,000, confirm 
the previous accounts of the destruction of 
life and property in those places. The 
shock was felt at Bogota, and other places, 


— For several months terrible volcanic 
eruptions have been occurring in Iceland. 
For seven weeks before Christmas the inhab- 
itants were terrified by subterranean noises, 
like thunder, which extended through 
nearly two-thirds of the island. Early in 
January followed earthquakes in all direc 
tions, and at last an old extinct volcano near 
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Vatrayskud opened, and for four weeks con- 
tinued to eject immense quantities of liquid 
fire, lava, ashes, and a muddy fluid mass at 
boiling heat. The village and some smaller 
hamlets and farms within a radius of twenty 
miles were destroyed, and over a thousand 
people had to flee for their lives. After 
four weeks this volcano ceased, but at that 
moment another extinct volcano, nearly 
a hundred miles away, near Myvatu, sent its 
burning mass upon the peaceful habitations 
around. ‘This eruption lasted for several 
weeks; the village of Myvatu became a prey 
to the fiery elements, and the whole country 
for more than fifty miles around was devas- 
tated. More than eight hundred of the 


people are reported as having been rendered 


homeless. Early in March there seemed to 
be a general upheaval of the earth in the 
whole central portion of the island; new 
mounds, as it were, rose to the surface, some 
to the height of several hundred feet and 
over one thousand feet in diameter at the 
base, amid tremendous shocks of thundering 
beneath. They split open at the top, and 
vomited forth their burning contents upon 
the surface around them, covering a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles. Ten thousand 
people are said to be homeless, and the re- 
maining forty thousand inhabitants of the 
island are too poor to afford them support. 
The world-renowned Geysers have, for the 
first time in their history, ceased to flow. 
Instead of water, they now emit hot, gas- 
eous smoke and ashes in gigantic columns. 


—On June 4th, 20,000 pilgrims visited 
the shrine at Paray le Monial. The Arch- 
bishops of Paris and Orleans were present. 


— The overflow of the Garonne, June 
24th, in France, furnishes a catalogue of 
appalling disasters. In the flooded districts 
bordering its course, two thousand persons 
are said to have perished, nine hundred of 
Twenty 
thousand of the inhabitants of Toulouse are 
deprived of the means of subsistence. In 
the St. Cyprian quarter, eight hundred 
houses have fallen, and, for the sake of 
safety, the remainder are to be destroyed by 
bombardment. 


whom perished in Toulouse alone. 


—A dispatch to the London Standard 
from Buda, Pesth, dated June 22d, describes 





a terrible thunder-storm in that city. The 
lightning was incessant, and hail fell in such 
quantities that the roofs of houses and the 
surrounding hills were covered two feet thick 
withice. The water fall was extraordinary. 
Torrents swept through the streets of Buda, 
carrying men, vehicles, and every thing mov- 
able, down into the river. Many houses 
were suddenly flooded and destroyed before 
their inmates could escape. Five hundred 
inhabitants are missing, and at least one 
hundred have been drowned, or killed by 
falling walls. All traffic on railways is in- 
terrupted. 

—June 11th, a royal decree was issued, 
promulgating a convention between Italy 
and Switzerland, which establishes the 
boundary between the two countries in ac- 
cordance with the award of the arbitrator, 
Mr. Marsh, Minister of the United States. 


— June 16th, in the Chamber of Deputies 
to-day, General Garibaldi’s bill for the im- 
provement of the Tiber passed, with slight 
amendments, by a vote of 198 to 57. 


—June 24th, Kammergericht convicted 
Count Von Arnim of abstracting State pa- 
pers from documents intrusted to him, and 
sentenced him to nine months’ imprisonment. 


— Advices from China state that several 
English and Russian ships of war are about 
to start on river voyages of exploration to 
the interior. 

— A special dispatch from Vienna to the 
London Standard, dated July 2d, reports 
that the peasants of Deva and vicinity, in 
Transylvania, have revolted against the no- 
bles, and defeated a battalion of militia. 
Many persons have been killed, including 
two judges. Regular troops have been sent 
to the scene of the outbreak. 


— Alfonso is not the most popular of mon- 
archs. Arepublican movement now threat- 
ens to disturb his reign; besides Don Carlos 
is persistent and moderately successful; his 
army now musters nearly 100,000 men. The 
Princess Windischgratz has recently sent 
him a present of 300,000 florins. June gth, 
General Saballs defeated the Alfonsist troops 
at Blanco after two days of fighting, captur- 
ing their guns and stores and one hundred 
and forty prisoners; and General Gamundi 
captured Caumera and eight hundred pris- 
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oners. June 21st, Don Carlos entered Cas- 
tile in strong force, and was well received 
_ every-where. 


— A public library of 20,000 foreign vol- 
umes has just been established at Yeddo by 
the Educational Board. 


— Advices from Yokohama, of May 23d, 
state that the Japanese financial estimate for 
the first half of the current year shows a 
surplus of $4,000,000, 


— An attack was made, on May Ist, upon 
the American Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in Kiukiang, in consequence of a quarrel 
arising from the superstitious belief of the 
natives that their children were maltreated 
by the missionaries. 

— The Chinese authorities openly declare 
their determination to exterminate the abo- 
rigines of Formosa. The latest plan of in- 
vasion adopted is by destroying the interior 
forests, by igniting bales of cotton saturated 
with oil. Many valuable camphor groves 
have already been destroyed. In direct en- 
counters with the savages the Chinese thus 
far were worsted. A great typhoon visited 
Hong Kong, May 31st. The steamship Poy- 
anz was wrecked near Maco. One hundred 
and twenty-four lives were lost, one hundred 
and fifty junks were destroyed, and much 
damage done to property in Canton. 


— The general supervision of the contri- 
butions to the Philadelphia centennial has 
been placed in the hands of Okubo Tasmite, 
Minister of the Interior. Several additional 
miles of the Osaka Railroad were opened on 
May Ist. Great activity continues in regard 
to Corean affairs, but no result is yet made 
public. New and valuable lead-mines have 
just been discovered in the province of 
Satrana. The first lot of new trade dollars 
were issued from the Osaka mint on April 
24th, and are already in circulation. 


— The ancient city of Cztobriga, in Por- 
tugal, submerged by the sea with all its in- 
habitants in the fifth century of our era, is 
to be disentombed. The sea has within 
some years receded, and left the buildings 
covered with sand, but free from its irrup- 


tions. The city was first Phoenician, then 


Carthaginian, then Roman; and excavation 
is expected to reveal remains contemporary 
with Dido. 


A Frenchman, M. Blin, has 








purchased the seven thousand five hundred 
acres, and is going to work directly, 


— The South Kensington Museum has 
lately acquired some very valuable Japanese 
bronzes, consisting principally of tazzas of 
eighteenth century work, and one fine bird 
made in the sixteenth century, authenticated 
by the name of the maker, well known jp 
Japanese annals. 


— According to the Sohlestsche Zeitung, 
the total number of post-offices in the entire 
Russian Empire, both in Europe and Asia, 
is three thousand two hundred. In London 
alone (reckoning the pillar receiving boxes) 
there are five hundred and thirty, and in 
England and Wales (exclusive of Scotland), 
nine thousand two hundred and eighty. 


— Among the eleven hundred and ninety. 
six painters and four hundred sculptors who 
exhibited in this year’s Salon, thirteen hun- 
dred and eighty-five were born in France, 
Of these, four hundred and sixty-four paint. 
ers and one hundred and twenty-two sculp- 
tors, or more than a third of the number, 
are Parisians. 


—Some curious experiments have been 
made in France to test how far the humidity 
of the atmosphere is affected by forests, 
Two sets of instruments for recording hu. 
midity were provided, one in a forest, and 
the other in the open air a short distance off, 
each set being placed about fifty feet from 
the ground. The records show that, during 
the first six months of 1874, more rain fell 
in the forest during each month than in the 
open field; the total rain-fall in the forest 
was seven and a half inches, and in the open 
field a fraction less than seven inches. The 
difference each month was favorable to the 
forest. 


— The Pope has determined to put into 
execution his long-cherished plan of placing 
twelve statues around the cupola of St. 
Peter’s, in conformity with the designs of 
Michael Angelo. Each statue will be as 
signed to a different sculptor; and it is said 
that the selection will be made so as to 
exclude all artists who were not domiciled 
in Rome prior to 1870, and all those who 
have opposed in any way the cause of the 
Pope. 
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NOTE, QUERY, ANECDOTE, AND INCIDENT. 





TERTULLIAN’S IDEAL OF A WOMAN’S 
Dress.—‘‘ Let simplicity,” says he, ‘be 
your white, chastity your vermilion: dress 
your eye-brows with modesty, and your lips 
with reservedness. Let instruction be your 
ear-rings ; and a ruby cross the front pin 
in your head. Submission to your husband 
js your best ornament. Employ your hands 
in housewifery, and keep your feet within 
your own doors. Let your garments be 
made with the silk of probity, the fine linen 
of sanctity, and the purple of chastity.” 

THE MOTHER AND HER BABE.—In the 
Greek Anthology, there is a pretty epi- 
gram of Archias which has been thus neatly 
translated into English verse: 

“Lysippe’s babe had crawled on hands and knees 

Close to the margin of a dizzy rock, 

When lo! her heedless boy the mother sces, 

And with a mother’s pangs receives the shock. 

To stir was death! Great Jove, what shall she do? 

Sure some kind deity around her watched: 

She bared her breast; it caught the prattler’s view, 

And from the brink th’ unconscious victim 

snatched.” 

This epigram has been translated, or 
rather imitated, by the poet Samuel Rogers, 
thus: 

“While on the cliff with calm delight she kneels, 

And the blue vales a thousand joys recall, 

See! to the last, last verge her infant steals; 

O fly! yet stir not—speak not—lest it fall :— 

Far better taught, she lays her bosom bare, 

And the fond boy springs back to nestle there.” 

We have seen this incident made the sub- 
ject of a painting, in which the artist de- 
picts the unconscious danger of the babe, 
the speechless terror of the mother, the in- 
stinctive baring of her breast, and the quick 
answering glance of the child as it turns to 
creep back to the maternal bosom. There is 
a moral in both the epigram and the picture 
which we need not suggest to our readers. 


“CuTTinGc A Dino.” —This is a phrase 
older than most people imagine. Do you 
call to mind the story of Dido, Princess of 
Tyre? Her husband, Acerbas, priest of 
Hercules, so runs the legend, was murdered 
for his wealth by the King Pygmalion, 
brother to Dido. The widowed princess 
succeeded so well in hiding her sorrow that 
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she was enabled to escape from Tyre, bear- 
ing with her the wealth of her husband, and 
accompanied by a number of disaffected 
nobles. 

After a variety of adventures they landed 
upon the coast of Africa, where Dido bar- 
gained with natives for as much land as she 
could inclose in a bull’s hide. Selecting a 
large, tough hide, she caused it to be cut 
into the smallest possible threads, with 
which she inclosed a large tract of country, 
on which the city of Carthage began to 
rise. 

The natives were bound by the letter of 
their bargain, and allowed the cunning 
queen to have her way; and after that, when 
any one had played off a sharp trick, they 
said he had ‘*cut a Dido.” That was al- 
most three thousand years ago, and the 
saying has come down to our day. 


THE PAWNBROKERS’ THREE BALLS.—The 
three balls suspended from the doors or win- 
dows of a pawnbroker’s shop have been hu- 
morously enough described by the knowing 
ones, as signifying that it was two chances 
to one that the articles pawned would never 
be redeemed ; but in fact they.are the arms 
of the Lombard merchants who gave the 
name to the street in London in which they 
first dwelt, and who were the first to lend 
money publicly on chattel securities. From 
them the sign has been introduced into 
America. 


ANCIENT MS. oF VIRGIL.—The ancient 
copy of Virgil preserved in the Vatican at 
Rome is considered the finest illuminated 
manuseript in the world. It contains fifty 
paintings, five of which, however, are very 
badly defaced. One of these, still bright 
and clear, represents Achates and /=neas 
inspecting the works undertaken by Dido 
for th® beautifying of Carthage; and an- 
other, King Latinus receiving the ambas- 
sadors of Aineas. Mechanics and artisans 
at work, the instruments they used, and 
the sculptures they wrought, are here pre- 
served for the modern eye. This manu- 
script is supposed to date back to the fourth 
century. 
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Tue ‘Four Pornts.”—One of our Lu. 
theran exchanges, an advocate of the 
General Council, thus humorously summa- 
rizes the difference existing among the various 
branches of Lutherans in this country. It 
presents some others of the ‘four points.” 

I. The four points of the compass: 1. North; 
2. South; 3. East; 4. West. 

Il. The four points of the globe: 1. Europe; 
2. America; 3. Asia; 4. Africa. 

Ill. Zhe four elements of nature: 1. Earth; 
2. Air; 3. Fire; 4. Water. 

IV. The four states of man: 1. Innocence; 
2. Sin; 3. Grace; 4. Glory. 

V. The four points of the catechism: 1. 
The Commandments; 2. The creed; 3. The 
Lord’s Prayer; 4. The sacraments. 

VI. The four points of the Missourians: 
1. No Chiliasm; 2. No secret societies; 
3. No exchange of pulpits; 4. Close com- 
munion. 

VII. Zhe four points of the General Synod: 
1. The definite platform; 2. The anxious 
bench; 3. The Dry Tortugas; 4. The Zw- 
theran Observer. 

VIII. The four points of the Géneral Coun- 
cil: 1. The Word of God; 2. The Confes- 
sions of the Church; 3. Justification by 
faith; 4. Charity. 


PROVERBS IN LITERATURE.—Among the 
quotations in common use, ‘‘ Dark as pitch,” 
‘¢ Every tub must stand on its own bottom,” 
are found in Bunyan. ‘* By hook or crook,” 
‘‘Through thick and thin,” are used by 
Spenser in the ‘* Faerie Queen.” ‘*Smell a 
rat,” is employed by Ben Jonson, and by 
Butler in ‘‘ Hudibras.” ‘*Wrong sow by 
the ear” (now rendered, ‘* Take the wrong 
pig by the ear”), is used by Ben Jonson. 
«¢ Turn over a new leaf,”’ occurs in Middle- 
ton’s play of ‘* Any Thing for a Quiet Wife.” 
‘*The moon is made of green cheese,’’ is 
found in Rabelais. ‘‘To die in the last 
ditch,’”’ which is popularly supposed to have 
originated in the South, during the late 
Rebellion, is traced to William of Ogange, 
who once said: ‘‘There is one certain 
means by which I can be sure never to see 
my country’s ruin,—I will die in the last 
ditch.” 

ANTIQUITY OF BEER.—We have evidence 
of the use of beer for mere than two thou- 
sand years. The Grecian poet and satirist, 








Archilochus, who lived about 700 B, si 
and the Grecian tragedians, Aéschylus and 
Sophocles, who lived about 400 B. C., called 
it wine of barley. Diodorus, of Sicily, who 
lived about the time of Julius Cesar, mep. 
tions beer in his history. Pliny, also, about 
the middle of the first century after Christ, 
speaks of this beverage in several places in 
his natural history. He says that in Spain 
it is called ce/éa and ceria; in Gaul and in 
other provinces of the Roman Empire, cer. 
The Egyptians ‘are said to have in. 
vented beer. Afterward beer was unknown 
in Egypt until the French army introduced 
it anew. How far the beer of the ancients 
resembled the modern article, we do not 
know. The word dédcer was derived from 
bzbere, to drink. 


vista. 


FIELDING’S PORTRAIT.—It may not be 
generally known that the likeness of Field. 
ing, prefixed to the various editions of his 
works, is an ideal one. Garrick and Ho- 
garth, sitting together at a tavern, mutually 
lamented the want of a picture of Fielding. 
‘IT think,” said Garrick, ‘*I could make 
his face,”? which he accordingly did. ‘For 
Heaven’s sake, David, hold,” said Hogarth; 
‘remain as you are for a few minutes,” 
Garrick did so, while Hogarth sketched the 
outlines, which were afterward finished 
from their mutual recollection; and this 
drawing was the original of all the portraits 
that we now have. 


IRON IN ANCIENT Ecypt.—We are re- 
lieved from any doubt as to whether-iron 
was in use three thousand four hundred 
years ago, by the discovery of a wedge or 
plate of iron imbedded in the masonry of 
the great Pyramid itself. This instructive 
relic, like the half-fused magnifying lens 
found at Pompeii, throws much light on 
questions of early workmanship. It has 
been a great puzzle to those who attributed 
the first use of iron to a date not much more 
than two thousand nine hundred years back, 
how such sharp and well defined hiero- 
glyphics could have been cut by the ancient 
Egyptians on porphyry, granite, and the 
hardest stone. From the certain proof that 
iron had been produced and wrought in the 
age of King Cheops, five thousand four 
hundred years ago, we can better understand 
how the innumerable and exquisitely sunk 
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symbols and figures were wrought on tombs, 
temples, and sarcophagi. And more than 
that: from the great similarity in the mode 
of treatment that prevailed, from the time 
of the Ptolemies back to the very earliest 
known Egyptian inscriptions, we have some- 
thing closely approaching a proof of the use 
of iron as far back as the fifth Egyptian 
dynasty, if not in the time of Moses him- 
self; that is to say, six thousand three 
hundred years ago. 


Days OF GoOD QUEEN Bess.—Had Queen 
Elizabeth lived in our day, her extravagance 
would probably be far more extensive than 
it really was, for the royal maiden knew 
little of real luxury. During her reign, 
people could not eat meat on Wednesday 
and Saturday, except in case of sickness, 
and then a license must be obtained: one 
object of this prohibition was ‘‘ the sparing 
and increase of the flesh victual of the 
realm.”” They had eggs, butter, honey, and 
cheese, but almost no vegetables except a 
coarse sort of beans and peas; the former 
being sometimes, in case of scarcity, ground 
with grain for the bread of the poor; but it 
was so unpalatable that even beggars re- 
fused it when there was a possibility of get- 
ting any thing better. Herbs of all kinds 
went into the pottage of the poor, which 
had not always so much as a bone to give it 
a relish. And these herbs—bitter, often— 
helped to flavor meats and fish. Wheaten 
bread was scarce, the poorer classes using a 
combination of bran and meal. The pop- 
ular drink for men and women was ale. We 
read that royal Bess consumed her full share 
of this beverage. Certainly she had no 
other inducement to become guilty of excess 
in appetite, and was thus justified in making 
the most of her privileges, perhaps. 


MISPRONUNCIATION.—It is possible that 
some one who reads the title of this article 
may find himself guilty of failing to pro- 
nounce ¢é like s# in shun, I find that my 
lady friend, who is very precise in her lan- 
guage, will persist in accenting efiguette on 
the first, instead of the last, syllable. My 
good minister, who has the greatest aversion 
to any thing wrong, was greatly surprised 
when I mildly suggested to him that aspirant 
should be accented on the penult ; while my 
musical niece mortified me the other even- 





ing by pronouncing finale in two syllables. 
I heard my geological friend the other day 
explaining the sudsidences of the earth’s 
crust, but he should have accented the 
second, instead of the first, syllable. The 
same mistake happened the other day to my 
friend, the President of the Reform Society, 
who spoke of the vagaries of certain people, 
by accenting the first, instead of the second, 
syllable. He also announced that I would 
deliver an address that evening, but I knew 
it was not polite to tell him to accent the 
last syllable. My boy says that he left 
school at recess, accenting the first syllable; 
and he was loath to believe that, whatever 
the meaning of the word, it should be ac- 
cented on the final syllable. Then my friend, 
the President of the Debating Club, who is 
a great student of ‘* Cushing’s Manual,” tells 
us that a motion to adjourn takes the gre- 
cedence, by accenting the first, instead of the 
second, syllable. My other lady friend says 
that she lives in a house having a cupalow. 
She should consult the dictionary for that 
word. But I will close by remarking that my 
legal friend, who is very scholarly, always 
accents coadjutor on the second, instead of 
the third, where the accent rightfully belongs, 


ANTIQUITY OF LIFE-PRESERVING FLOATS. 
A correspondent writes to the London 
Times that the crossing of the channel by 
Captain Boyton calls to mind the verses of 
Lycophron, in which the poet describes 
how Dardanus, at the time of the deluge of 
Deucalion, having his body wrapped up in 
a dress of skin inflated as a leathern bottle, 
swam with the aid of one paddle from Sans 
to the coasts of Troy, where he built the 
town of Dardania. 

Mr. Alfred Smee writes to the Zimes: 
‘The use of inflated bags of air for the pur- 
pose of crossing the water is even more 
ancient. Among the Nineveh marbles in 
the British Museum, there is a dasso-relievo 
showing the manner in which the Ninevites 
crossed the water. An inflated bag, prob- 
ably made of the skin of an animal, is 
strapped round the body immediately above 
the hips, and on this bag the man supports 
himself, while he propels himself with his 
hands. At the other end of the bag, which 
extends to the chin, there is a mouth-piece 
for inflation.” 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MyTHOLOGY.—At a 
recent meeting of the Anthropological In- 
stitute of Great Britain, Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway, M. A., read a very interesting 
paper on Mythology. He maintained that 
the evolution of mythology was the reverse 
of what the facts of physical evolution might 
suggest. It was not from beneath upward 
to higher things, but rather from the grand 
in nature, that the human mind had arrived 
at the association of mystical meanings with 
the stock and stone, plants and animals, 
which figured so largely in popular mythol- 
ogy. Sacred animals were consecrated as 
symbols of the higher phenomena. Flowers 
and plants derived their potency from con- 
nection with solar or lunar influences, still 
represented in the belief that to be healing 
they must be gathered at certain holy times, 
or at certain phases of the moon. It was 
also maintained that the gods were personi- 
fications of power, and immoral; they were 
gradually divided into good and evil, the 
demoniac powers being for a long time not 
diabolical, but personifications of hunger, 
thirst, and the dangers and impediments of 
life. The idea was combated that men had 
ever worshiped purely evil powers. The 
legend of Eden was held by Mr. Conway to 
be inexplicable by Semitic analogues. In 
India were found the myths of serpent- 
guarded trees and the apple of immortality ; 
and the curse on the serpent, which had puz- 
zled theologians, was explained by the theory 
of transmigration. 


DISCOVERY OF A DEPOSIT OF AMBER.—A 
large deposit of amber has been discovered 
in the Kurische Haff, near the village of 
Schwarzort, about twelve miles south of 
Memel, in Eastern Prussia. It had been 
known for many years that amber existed 
in the soil of Kurische Haff, from the fact 
that the dredgers employed by Government, 
for the purpose of clearing away the shallow 
spots near Schwarzort that impeded naviga- 
tion, had brought up pieces of amber, which, 
however, were appropriated by the laborers, 
and no particular attention was paid to the 
matter until recently. According to the re- 





ports of the English consul at Memel, some 
speculative persons made an offer to the 
German Government, not only to do the 
dredging required at their own expense, but 
also to pay a daily rent, provided the amber 
they might find should be their own prop. 
erty. The proposal was accepted, and the 
dredging immediately commenced, and the 
work has increased until one thousand ]a- 
borers are now engaged in carrying it for- 
ward. The ground covers an area of six 
miles in length, and a yearly rent of 72,200 
thalers is paid by the company to the Goy- 
ernment, 


AN ARTIFICIAL ISTHMUS BETWEEN Enc- 
LAND AND FRANCE.—It is suggested to form 
an artificial isthmus between England and 
France, leaving a narrow space in the center 
for the passage of ships. The expense would 
not be much greater than in the boring of a 
tunnel, and the advantages in some respects 
much greater. 


ULTIMATUM OF HEAT.—A flame burning 
in condensed air gradually increases in brill- 
iancy with the compression, till at last it 
becomes as brilliant as the flame of phos- ° 
phorus in oxygen. But if the pressure be 
still further increased, the process of com: 
bustion is retarded, and the flame becomes 
smoky. From this it would appear that the 
temperature of combustion increases with 
the pressure up to the point of dissociation 
of the hydro-carbon gases of the candle. 
Hence the conclusion that it is an error to 
estimate the temperature of the sun at sev- 
eral millions of degrees. Sainte Claire De- 
ville holds that 2,000° C, is the highest pos- 
sible temperature. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF CocoA.—The nu- 
tritive constituents of cocoa correspond very 
closely with those of beef, and largely ex- 
ceed those of milk and wheaten flour; hence 
the importance of this substance as an ar- 
ticle of food. In this respect it differs widely 
from tea and coffee, which are perhaps rather 
condiments and stimulants than foods, or 
flesh-formers. From a table carefully drawn 


up by Mr. John Holm, of the Edenburgh 
Chemical Society, it appears that ‘‘ although 
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one-half of the weight of cocoa consists of 
cocoa butter, it still presents 20 per cent of 
albuminoid material, as against 4 per cent in 
milk, 20.75 in beef, and 14.6 in wheat. In 
addition, it contains starch, which is present 
neither in milk nor beef, but in smaller pro- 
portion than in wheat.” The value of cocoa 
is thus apparent, and fully justifies the high 
eulogiums which have been passed upon it. 


VoLCANIC PHENOMENA IN ICELAND.—The 
yolcanic disturbances in Iceland, which be- 
gan several months ago, at the latest ac- 
counts were still as active as at the beginning. 
In early Spring the Dyngjufjoll was inces- 
santly vomiting fire; the eruption was stead- 
ily spreading over the wilderness, and the 


whole region of the Myvatu Mountains was 


one blazing fire. So large a district of the 
surrounding country has been covered with 
ashes that the farmers have been obliged to 


remove in order to find pasture for their 


flocks. In April, a new eruption had bro- 
ken out in a south-easterly direction from 
Barfell. A party went out from Laxardal 
to explore, and upon approaching the place 
of eruption, they found the fire rising, from 
three lava craters, on a line from south to 
north, which it had piled up around itself on 
a perfectly level piece of ground. A shock 
of earthquake was felt at Spezzia, Italy, on 
May 2oth, and the editor of Nature suggests 
the possibility that the various shocks which 
were felt in Italy a few weeks since were 
connected with the Icelandic phenomena; 
generally, any volcanic commotion in Iceland 
occurs simultaneously with volcanic or seis- 
mic phenomena in Italy. 


ANCESTORS OF THE EsQUIMAUX.—Charles 


E. De Rance, in one of his papers on Arctic 


Geology, points out some of the many strik- 
ing resemblances between the modern Esqui- 


maux and the paleolithic man of Southern 
France. These two peoples, separated so 


widely in time and space, were alike in their 


artistic feelings, and methods of incising, on 


tusks, antlers, and bones, representations of 
familiar objects; alike also in their habit of 
splitting bones for marrow and accumulating 
them around their dwellings; in their disre- 


gard for the sepulchers of their dead; in 
their preparation of skins for clothing, and 
in the pattern of the needles used in sewing 
them together; alike also in their feeding 






on the musk sheep and the reindeer, and in 
countless other characteristics. It is well- 
nigh impossible to resist Professor Dawkins’s 
conclusion, that the Esquimaux is the de- 
scendant of paleolithic man, who retreated 
northward with the Arctic fauna with which 
he lived in Europe. 


DEFECTS OF THE HUMAN Eye.—Tke hu- 
man eye, because it is practically achromatic, 
has been supposed to be absolutely so. But 
it is not difficult to show that the organ is 
somewhat deficient in this respect. The sub- 
ject was recently discussed in a lecture by Pro- 
fessor H. M’Leod, at the London Physical 
Society, and the lecturer cited many facts to 
show that the eye is not achromatic. Thus, 
to short-sighted persons the moon appears 
to havea blue fringe. In using the spectro- 
scope, the red and blue ends of the spectrum 
can not be seen with equal distinctness with- 
out adjusting the focusing glass. A black 
patch of paper on a blue ground appears to 
have a fringed edge, if viewed from even a ~ 
short distance; while a black patch on a 
red ground, when observed under similar 
conditions, has a perfectly distinct margin. 
An experiment was exhibited by Professor 
M’Leod to show the relative distinctness of a 
dark line on grounds of various colors. A 
wire was so arranged that its shadow traversed 
the entire length of the spectrum, which 
was thrown on a screen by an electric lamp. 
Viewed from a short distance, the edges of 
the shadow appeared to be sharp at the red 
end, but gradually became less distinct, un- 
til at the blue end nothing but a blurred 
line remained. 


IRREFRAGABLE GLASS.—M. Bastie, of 
France, has seemingly succeeded in bring- 
ing before the public an article which will 
be of very great practical value. It is glass 
of a highly resistant character, the temper 
of which is obtained from a chemical bath 
to which it is subjected when hot from the 
furnace. At the last meeting of the ‘So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Manufac- 
tures,” a number of experiments were made 
upon it which are quite noteworthy, Thin 
plates of the material were thrown on a tiled 
floor from the height of three meters with- 





out injury. They were then flung with vio- 
lence about the room and against the walls, 
and held over gas jets, without fracturing. 
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SIDEBOARD FOR THE YOUNG. 


ROOMS TO LET. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 


LEARNED people tell us that the whole 
tree consists of mere cells, as a great house 
does of larger and sinaller rooms. Some of 
these are six-cornered, others roundish or 
flat, and others still are long and reed-shaped, 
according as they form the pith, wood, bark, 
leaves, blossoms, or fruits of the tree. These 
cells are always so small, and they are really 
so insignificant that they are seen only 
through a magnifying glass, yet they are 
obliged very often to receive and hide strange 
guests. Their purpose is to preserve the 
life-blood or sap of the growing plant, to let 
it flow through the plant, or store it up for 
future time. But here come, borne by the 
wind, tiny seeds of fungus, which fasten 
themselves to the tree by delicate hooks, or 
sticky slime, begin to grow and press through 
bark and wood, and luxuriate on the life- 
blood of the tree. Outside, lichens and 
mosses take possession of many cells of the 
bark, and send inward their fine, clinging 
threads, in company with the roots of the 
twining ivy, as if the tree existed only for 
their sake. 

Upon one branch a mistletoe has settled, 
and with its bushy growth and evergreen 
leaves, reminds one of the countless multi- 
tude of parasitic plants which in the mag- 
nificent tropical woods take up their abode 
upon the boughs of the myrtle and fig trees. 
Some of these attach themselves merely to 
the forks of the branches, and let their long 
white air-roots hang down like beard. They 
are quite harmless guests, as they suck their 
nourishment out of the moist air, and one 
may well believe that the splendid orchids 
and other climbing plants consciously adorn 
with blossoms the tree that bears them, as a 
child winds about the mother, upon whose 
arm it rests, wreaths and nosegays. Other 
parasites, on the contrary, like our native 
mistletoe, are not so harmless, and live on 
the bounty of their host with whom they 
have established themselves. They are too 
easy-going in their habits, to wring, for 
themselves, their daily bread from the nig- 
gardly soil. 








A gall-fly lets itself down upon a leaf of 
the oak-tree,—a pretty, slender thing, with 
small body and brown, shining feet. It js 
busily seeking a place for its children, and 
it knocks and says to the tree, ‘* Thou hast 
so many, many leaves, wilt thow let one 
of them to me and mine?” And the tree 
has nothing against it, for great trees are 
generous. So the gall-fly bores a small hole 
in the outer coating of the leaf and lays 
a little egg in it. The sap comes streaming 
in to heal the wound in the leaf, and builds 
a house for the little worm inside. Here 
the tiny thing lives in the midst of its food 
and grows larger every day. The sappy, 
round gall-apple grows with it, and becomes 
yellowish green or rosy-cheeked. But, stop! 
Here comes a second guest, a saw-fly, and 
asks after 2 room to let; bores through the 
gall-apple, and lays its eggs right in the little 
room of the other. When these are hatched, 
they eat up the little gall-fly worm, go to 
sleep in the gall-apple, and never leave it 
till they go with wings. 

Between the branches a young, strong 
spider has spun her pretty web. Like a 
lord, she sits proudly in the middle of it, 
feeding upon incautious gnats, and rejoicing 
in her safety and success. But there comes, 
all at once, a jerking of the outer threads, 
and, behold, a giant of her own species is 
seen lurking on the edge of the web. Fhis 
old spider had lived further down among 
the bushes, but her web had been many 
times destroyed, and she had no material 
for the spinning of a new one; so she comes 
here asking, with a wild look, ‘‘ Any rooms 
to let?” ‘The young spider does n’t stop 
long to consider the matter when she looks 
upon the long, rough, hairy legs and poi- 
sonous feelers of the giant, but flees at once 
out of her castle and leaves it to the new- 
comer, while she spins elsewhere another 
hunting-place. 

The tree takes good care of its children, 
and fits up with special painstaking little 
rooms for them The fruits are furnished 
with thick shells for protection, and a supply 
of oil and meal for the nourishment of the 
germ resting within. But in many of these 
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carefully provided nurseries, unbidden visit- 
ors have come to lodge, worms and weevils, 
which consume the food of the germ, as 
well as the germ itself. The tree has still 
many fruits, however, and its roots send 
forth, besides, many vigorous shoots. 

But now sounds through the wood an oft- 
repeated, shrill call. The woodpecker is 
asking for rooms to let, store-rooms espe- 
cially. With sharp beak it pursues the flee- 
ing worm into the tree-trunk, and with its 
pointed, barbed tongue, draws it forth. 
Then it hacks still further, first a horizontal 
passage into the firm wood, then a perpen- 
dicular. Later, it widens it beneath, makes 
a pleasant little room of it, lays its eggs 
here, and raises its young ones. But the 
next year come the starlings, the wrens, and 
other little feathered dwellers of the forest, 
and look for pleasant homes in which to 
rear their young. The woodpecker’s hole 
is just right for them. They take possession 
of it, and the woodpecker, this industrious, 
skillful carpenter, hews out for himself a 
new one. But for these little birds the 
opening is much too large. The wren is 
much swaller, so she walls up a part of the 
room and entrance with clay and mud, and 
leaves only room for her small body to slip 
through. There are very often very passion- 
ate struggles among the smaller birds for de- 
sirable rooms, one seeking by stratagem or 
force to dispossess another; and even when 
they have been successful enough to conquer 
the rightful owner, they do not always long 
retain undisturbed possession. The wonder- 
ful cuckoo brings to them sometimes an egg 
to care for; and it sometimes strangely hap- 
pens that when the hatched cuckoo in the 
strange house has become large and strong 
enough to wish to go forth to care for itself, 
behold the door of the house is too narrow. 
He can only stick out his head and cry, 
‘“‘Hungry! hungry!” In this pitiable case 
he remains, fed by his foster-parents and 
other neighboring birds, till, haply, a hunter 
comes and sets the prisoner free. 

In tropical lands the birds in the nests 
have much worse visitors. Tree-snakes wind 
themselves upward, and, in spite of the cries 
and desperate attacks of the old birds, de- 
vour the young ones. Then they often re- 
main a week long in the conquered nest, 
till new hunger drives them forth to seek 





new prey. With us the pine-marten acts no 
better, while down on the floor of the forest, 
their relatives, the weasels, visit the dwell- 
ing of the mice and the ermine, as well as 
the home of the rabbit, and play a similar 
part. In the bee-hive the wax-moth takes 
up its abode, and the ant-hill harbors a whole 
multitude of the larve of different kinds of 
beetles. 

In the empty snail-house, out of which a 
hungry raven drew the owner, lodges now 
a whole family of centipedes and wood-lice, 
while into the empty snail-houses of the sea 
the hermit crab presses his soft, yielding 
body, and another, much smaller, parasite- 
crab takes lodgings between the shells of 
living shell-fish. 

But one of the most wanton fellows in 
this business of taking unwarranted posses- 
sion of others’ houses is the fox. He does 
almost nothing, his whole life through, ex- 
cept to drive quiet dwellers out of their own 
homes. Yesterday he emptied a partridge’s 
nest, to-day he scratches a mouse family out 
of its home; now he consumes a humble- 
bee’s nest, with its occupants and provis- 
ions, and again he visits the fowls in the 
farm-yard. Disliking to take the trouble to 
dig for himself a hole, he roguishly asks the 
badger for his, teases and torments him with 
all kinds of roguery and vexatious conduct, 
so that at last the badger snarlingly leaves 
his roomy, comfortable dwelling, and pre- 
pares for himself a new one. The cunning 
victor then stretches himself comfortably in 
the pleasant room, till the hunter’s terrier or 
the spade disturbs him, and puts an end to 
his sport of driving others out of their own 
homes. 


WASHING THE CLOTHES. 


Tuis is the way we wash the clothes: 
See the dirt and smoke and clay! 
Through and through the water flows, 
Takes and drops them far away. 
This is the way we bleach the clothes: 
Lay them out upon the green; 
Through and through the sunshine goes, 
Makes them white as well as clean. 
This is the way we dry the clothes: 
Hang them on the bushes about; , 
Through and through the soft wind blows, 
Draws and drives the wetness out. 
Water, sun, and windy air, 
Make the clothes all clean and sweet; 
Lay them now in lavender, 
For the Sunday, folded neat. 
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Amonc the remarkable men produced by 
Scotland, and she has produced many in 
every department of science and literature, 
Dr. Guthrie stands prominently forth as a 
representative of Scotch talent in the pulpit. 
The second volume of the Autobiography and 
Memoir of Dr. Thomas Guthrie, by his sons 
(albeit we have not seen the first), is a stout 
duodecimo of about five hundred pages. 
(Published by Robert Carter & Brothers, 
New York; Robert Clarke & Co., Cin- 
cinnati.) Dr. Guthrie has been long and 
prominently before the public in his pub- 
lished works, and is well known by readers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. In the acts and 
debates of the ten years’ conflict that re- 
sulted in the disruption of the National and 
the formation of the Free Church of Scotland, 
Dr. Guthrie bore a flaming part. He was 
hot for secession, he seceded with the se- 
ceders, he traversed the kingdom as the 
agent of the seceders to get up a ** Manse 
Fund,” to supply residences for those minis- 
ters who had voluntarily turned themselves 
out of the parsonages belonging to the State 
Churches. He started out to raise fifty thou- 
sand pounds, and in one year raised one hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand! over half a mill- 
ion of dollars for this purpose. His next 
great work was social and national, and not de- 
nominational—the foundation of the ragged- 
schools. For a quarter of a century, Dr. 
Guthrie was the soul of this noble enter- 
prise. Parliamentary aid in support of these 
schools was of course bitterly opposed by the 
Irish Romanists, who would rather their 
children should go to the devil than be saved 
by a Protestant institution; and one Lucas, 
member for Meath, expressed the sense of 
Rome in all parts of the world, when he said 
in reference to the ragged and vicious hordes 
of the large cities, for which Rome will do 
nothing herself and will allow nobody else 
to do any thing, that ‘* the moral nature of 
the children sent to such institutions as that 
presided over by Dr. Guthrie would be more 
perverted than they would be if left on 
the streets!” in other words, any amount 
and style of Roman Catholic debasement 
and villainy is better than the lightest 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 








impression of virtue from any Protestant 
source! This is the virus of Rome, the world 
over, in reference to the moral reformation of 
her debauched masses. Dr. Guthrie was q 
power in the pulpit, on the platform, in his 
books, and in the editorial chair. Few men 
have done so much work and done it go 
well. His biography, judging from the half 
we have seen, will be grandly stimulating to 
those who study grand natures and grand 
doings for their own advantage. 


BYRON and CARLYLE were our pet authors 
in college days, forty years ago. The former 
had a strong hold for a time. The satire 
which made him famous colored some of 
our prejudices, especially toward the “ Lake 
poets,” indelibly, but his reign was short. 
For the author of ‘Sartor Resartus” we 
have had a life-long reverence, and we have 
read his successive works with ever deepen. 
ing wonder at his peculiar genius and inim- 
itable ability. Two essays, the one histor. 
ical and the other critical, are just published 
by the Messrs. Harper. Zhe Early Kings 
of Norway is a work written in the peculiar 
style that distinguished the great ‘* censor’s” 
Frederic, Cromwell, and French Revolution, 
from all other pictures of the same persons 
and periods. In his prologue the author 
calls the work ‘rough notes of the early 
Norway Kings hastily thrown together,” to 
supply a defect in English histories, in which, 
Rapin excepted, ‘next to nothing has 
been shown of the many and strong threads 
of connection between English affairs and 
Norse.” His hero-worship, hatred of ‘lib- 
eralism,” contempt for modern democracy, 
are as conspicuous at threescore and ten as 
they were forty years ago. 

His critical acumen is as lively as ever 
over Zhe Portraits of John Knox, of which 
he gives a half dozen, with their histories, 
and reasons for accepting or rejecting. Por- 
traits of great historical personages are as 
rare as reliable biographies. Witness the 
efforts to portray Knox, Shakespeare, and 
Columbus. In the ‘*Somerville Portrait,” 
Mr. Carlyle finds a head worthy of his con- 
ception of the great Scotch reformer, and 
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——————— 
so it seems to us; but readers must judge 
for themselves. Any old bone will do for 
him who is dying for a relic to worship; any 
likeness will pass for that of a popular hero, 
especially if the name be written under it. 
The question with which Carlyle concludes 
his critique silences all objectors: ‘*If it is 
not John Knox, who is it ?” 


A new and beautiful edition, the ‘sixth 
thousand,” of Dr. George H. Whitney’s 
Hand-book of Bible Geography (Nelson & 
Phillips, New York; Hitchcock & Walden, 
Cincinnati); one of the completest, most 
compact, and useful volumes we know of, 
always needed on the study-table of the 
preacher and the Sunday-school teacher. 


Tue Messrs. Harper deserve the thanks 
of the public for placing Liviéngstone’s Last 
Journals within the reach of every reader, 
by reprinting from their elegant library edi- 
tion a new, ‘*complete, cheap, and popular 
edition,” at half the price of the thicker 
volume. (Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


Tue Harpers send us another edition 
of the Political Economy of J. E. Cairnes, 
LL. D., Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy in London University; ‘‘a new 
edition of lectures delivered in Dublin more 
than seventeen years ago.”’ (Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati.) 


THE singularities of French character and 
manners have been often described; never 
more accurately and graphically pictured 
perhaps than in a little work entitled Zhe 
French at Home, by Consul Albert Rhodes. 
(Dodd & Mead, publishers; Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati.) French character, 
French culture, French taste, French po- 
liteness, French cookery, French art, French 
badinage, and French desire for military 
glory, are all well-handled by one who has 
resided among them, and used his eyes and 
opportunities for observation, and who, then, 
better than all, knows how to tell what he 
has seen ina most effective manner. In cer- 
tain things the French are the teachers of 
mankind. It is pleasing to our vanity to 
learn that they ape English manners,—cer- 
tain classes among them, as certain among 
us ape every thing French. There are nat- 
ural baniers which neither race can pass. 
An Englishman or American can not be a 











Frenchman, and a Frenchman makes a very 
poor Englishman. Much of their culture 
is, by the confession of this writer, pur- 
chased at a terrible moral discount. And 
while we might be willing to allow French 
influence to smooth off some of our Saxon 
and Puritan ugliness and angularity, we rise 
from the perusal of the book thanking God 
that we have power, if we lack grace; that 
we have the stability essential to religion 
and good government, if we lack elegance, 
and burning thirst for ‘*glory.’? We like the 
French for many things, but who would be 
a Frenchman! 

Ocean Born; or, the Cruise of the Club, 
by Oliver Optic, a pretty volume of the 
Yacht Club Series. (Lee & Shepard, New 
York.) 

Outline of Church History, by John F. 
Hurst, D. D., a convenient manual, full of 
the two most important aids to historical 
study,—chronology and maps. (Nelson & 
Phillips, New York; Hitchcock & Walden, 
Cincinnati.) 

THREE beautiful volumes, in one box, of 
the Home Story Series,— Vacation, Fireside, 
and For Little People, by Augusta Larned, 
with illustrations. (Nelson & Phillips, New 
York ; Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati.) 


Doing and Dreaming, by Edward Garrett 
(Dodd & Mead, New York; Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati) ; a story of thought and 
work, sad in its delineations and tragic in its 
outcome. 

The Physician’s Wife, a novel, by Helen 
King Spangler. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

The Italians, a novel, by Frances Elliott. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York; Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 

Little Brothers and Sisters, by Emma Mar. 
shall. (Robert Carter & Co., New York; 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


FicTion.—Harper & Brothers’ household 
edition of the works of Charles Dickens— 
Our Mutual Friend. (Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati.) 

PAMPHLETS.— Boston University Year Book, 
vol. II, 1875, William F. Warren, D. D., LL. 
D., President; Annual of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 1874-5, E. O. Haven, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 
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1775.—The celebration of the centennial 
of American Independence is at hand, and 
the periodicals of the country are reprinting 
history to refresh the memory of the elders 
and to kindle patriotic enthusiasm in the 
minds of the rising generation. What were 
the causes of the separation of the colonists 
from the mother country? One was that an 
ocean three thousand miles broad had rolled 
for a hundred and fifty years between the 
American settlers and their British progen- 
ito1s. Many of their fathers werz driven out 
from England, and had no reason to cherish 
any very affectionate remembrances of the 
land that gave them birth. Five genera- 
tions had been born on American soil, sev- 
ered from royalty, nobility, State and Church 
religion, European poverty, luxury, and 
wealth,—a new people, with new language, 
new habits, new ideas, expansive as the for- 
ests and lakes and mountains of the broad 
country which gave them birth, as free as 
the eagles of its clear air and blue skies, or 
the red rovers of its fathomless woods. 

The exciting cause of this rebellion was 
the accession to the British throne in 1760 of 
a boy of twenty-two who had high ideas of 
kingship, generated or strengthened by a 
foolish mother, who never tired of iterating 
the counsel, ‘‘ Be king, George.”” How much 
the periodical fits of madness to which he 
was subject from youth had to do with his 
constitutional obstinacy is not apparent, but 
it is certain that George III was as perverse 
and unable to learn as a Stuart or a Bourbon. 
Green says, ‘‘ He had a smaller mind than any 
English king before him save James II.” ‘In 
ten years he had reduced Government to a 
shadow, and in. twenty had forced the colo- 
nies of America into revolt and independence, 
and brought England to the brink of ruin.” 
The proposition to tax the colonies was first 
broached in 1764; became a law, with the 
royal assent and signature in 1765. Instant 
ferment in the colonies compelled the repeal 
of the Stamp Act in 1766. In 1767, taxation 
measures were renewed, repealed again in 
1770, except the duty on tea, which was re- 
tained merely to assert the right of the mother 
country to tax the colonies. In 1773, the 
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schooner Gasfe was burned at Providence, 
Rhode Island, and, in December of the same 
year, seventy white ‘ Indians,” headed bya 
sachem of the Narragansetts that Hubbard’ 
‘*Indian Wars” makes no mention of, «Qk. 
noo-ker-tunko-gog,”’ emptied three hundred 
and forty-two chests of tea into the Winter 
waters, because Parliament chose to levy a 
tax of six cents a pound on it. Parliament 
retaliated with the Boston Port Bill, a sort 
of blockade of New England’s commercial 
capital. America responded in a general 
Congress, which met in Philadelphia jn 
1775. Rebellion seemed imminent, and 
Governor Gage, backed by British troops, 
took the initiative, fortifying Boston and 
seizing the military supplies which the 
alarmed and aroused colonists had prudently 
begun to accumulate. On the night of 
April 18, 1775, the royal governor sent a 
force of eight hundred men to destroy some 
military stores at Lexington and Concord, 
The militia of the country turned out to de 
fend them. At five o’clock on the morning 
of the 19th, Major Pitcairn opened the ball 
of Revolution by firing on the American 
forces. Eight were killed and the British 
proceeded to Concord, where a severe 
skirmish ensued, in which the English were 
forced to retreat, harassed by shots from the 
outraged citizens from behind walls and 
barns and houses and trees and fences, after 
the manner of an Indian ambuscade, till 
they reached Charlestown, with sixty-five 
killed, a hundred and eighty wounded, and 
twenty-eight made prisoners. The Ameri- 
cans lost proportionately; and thus ended 
the first day of this seven years’ drama, 
In brief space twenty thousand men closed 
around Boston. Britain sent ten thousand 
men, and three of her best generals, Howe, 
Burgoyne, and Clinton; and the raw yeo 
manry of the rural colonies began soldiering 
in earnest. 

It is not necessary to describe, much less 
to glorify, the Bunker Hill butchery. It 
stirs the blood to a patriotic fervor,to read 
of the pluckiness of a handful of militia in- 
trenching themselves behind extemporized 
earth-works in the face of a British fleet and 
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a 
thousands of British veterans, holding their 
und till their ammunition gave out, and 
opposing clubbed muskets to bayonets when 
they were at last driven from their fortifica- 
tions; but who thinks of the howls and cries 
of anguish that went up from a thousand 
British households, when the news of the 
terrible slaughter that twice rolled the storm- 
ing forces down the hill reached the mother 
country? Thanks to sparseness of popula- 
tion, want of resources, and the prudent style 
of campaigning adhered to by the careful 
Washington, the War of the Revolution, com- 
pared with European wars or our late war, 
was a bloodless conflict. It had but few 
pitched battles, and these mere child’s play 
compared with a hundred bloody collisions 
of the late Rebellion. We were forcibly 
struck with this fact years ago when we 
followed the reading of Botta with that 
of an account of Bonaparte’s campaign in 
Italy. It seems sad that needed social and 
moral revolutions can seldom be brought 
about in this bad world except by strife and 
bloodshed. Our fathers stood 
“On Bunker’s height 
And wrote our dearest right in blood.” 
“The British ball, 
The saber’s thirsty edge, 
The hot shell shattering in its fall, 
The bayonet’s rounding wedge,— 
Here scattered death; yet scale the spot, 
No trace there ye can see, 
No altar; and they need it not 
Who leave their children free!” 

Dr. ABBEY AND HIS WRiTINGs.—The 
appearance of the article, ‘‘ Protestantism 
and Romanism Contrasted,” in the April 
number of the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
gives us the opportunity we have wanted 
for some time, to say a few words concerning 
its author. Richard Abbey is a Southern 
Methodist preacher, a ‘‘self-made’’ man, 
and a somewhat voluminous writer on topics 
more or less controversial. He was born in 
Genesee County, New York, sixteen miles 
west of where Rochester now stands, in No- 
vember, 1805. Thence, he floated, first to 
Pennsylvania, thence to Illinois, and thence 
to Natchez, where he found himself, at raw 
twenty, dollarless and friendless. - In 1830, 
he engaged in business, joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, married soon after, 
studied law some, but did not practice, be- 
came a class-leader, and, in 1844, a local 








preacher; in 1856, a member of the Missouri 
Conference, and Agent of the Book and Tract 
Society at Vicksburg. The Southern Gen- 
eral Conference of 1858 made him Financial 
Secretary of the publishing house at Nash- 
ville, in connection with Dr. J. B. M’Ferrin, 
which position he held at the time of the 
occupation of the city by Union troops, in 
1862; and there he remained till 1866, when 
he became presiding elder in his own Con- 
ference. In 1872, he was sent to Washing- 
ton, to advocate the claim of the Church 
South against the United States Govern- 
ment, for the use of the premises of the Book 
Concern during the period of the military 
occupation. Mr. Abbey’s opportunities for 
early education were slender, and his school 
training meagre and defective; but, as in 
the case of many other Americans, will and 
industry made up largely for the lack of 
advantages; and, considering his circum- 
stances, he has met with fair success. 

The first work of his that fell under our 
notice was a useful pamphlet, entitled ‘* Bap- 
tismal Demonstrations,’’ of which we have 
scattered many copies at points where the 
submersion question needed a settler. The 
next book of his that came to our hand was 
the ‘*City of God,” briefly reviewed in the 
REPOSITORY, December, 1872. Since then 
we have seen all, or nearly all, of Dr. 
Abbey’s publications: ‘*Letters on Apos- 
tolical Succession ;” ‘*A Controversy with 
Bishop Greene, of Mississippi,”’ 1855; ‘* The 
Divine Assessment for the Support of the 
Ministry,” 1855; ‘*Strictures on Church 
Government,” 1856; ‘The Creed of all 
Men,” ‘*The End of the Apostolical Suc- 
cession” (a newspaper debate), and ‘*The 
Church and Ministry,” a lecture, in 1860; 
‘«The Divine Call to the Ministry,” 1867; 
‘¢Diuturnity,” 1866, takes issue with Mil- 
lennarianism. ‘¢ An Inquiry into the Eccle- 
siastical Constitution,” 1860, is followed, in 
1868, by ** Ecce Ecclesia,” which is prob- 
ably the one of Mr. Abbey’s productions 
that will outlive all the others. It was 
published anonymously; and the Methodist 
Quarterly made the very flattering mistake 
(to the author) of attributing the work to 
the pen of Dr. Deems. His latest book, 
**City of God,’’ 1872, is a volume of nega- 
tive criticism. Pulling down is never so 
agreeable as building up, and Mr. Abbey 
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sets himself at the ungracious task of point- 
ing out the misstatements, often seen, of 
orthodox ministers on the Church question. 

Dr. Abbey’s pet theory is, that the Church 
commenced its existence in the suburbs 
of Eden, and that Christ founded a new dis- 
pensation, but no new Church. The two 
works last named are well worthy of a place 
in every minister’s library, so full are they 
of instruction and suggestion on the Church 
topic, a topic on which every one, in these 
days of Romish and High-church pretension, 
needs to be well informed. Dr. Abbey is 
analytical, argumentative, dogmatic, intense, 
energetic, and illustrative. ‘To a thinker, a 
reader, a man of books, his style is objection- 
able, on account of his proneness to repe- 
tition. This ‘line upon line,” which is in- 
tolerable to a man who needs to be told a 
thing but once, whose mental acumen and 
discipline are such that he catches a thought 
before it is half framed into a proposition, 
may be, and doubtless is, a virtue and a rec- 
ommendatiofi in a teacher who writes for the 
masses, mind which is reached and impressed 
mainly by drill and reiteration. The article 
in the Quarterly is a fair specimen of Dr. 
Abbey’s style and drift, and should intro- 
duce his fuller works to thoughtful readers. 


Hope.—The hope that when woman votes 
there will be no more wars, no more polit- 
ical corruption; that the great ‘‘ unwashed” 
will go to the polls in Sunday clothes, and 
vote in stand-up collars and white kids—is 
quite too pleasing a fancy for indulgence. 
What female legislators would do with free 
love and polygamy,—whether they would 
endure or wink at the one, and abolish the 
other,—might depend somewhat on the con- 
sideration whether legislatures were purified, 
or woman corrupted, by the new association. 
It would bring a very millennium of poli- 
tics, if the presence and influence of woman 
should do away with ‘‘repeating,’’ ballot- 
box stuffing, bribery, intimidation, quarrel 
for spoils, jobbing, lobbying, rings, and the 
thousand protean forms of political corrup- 
tion. Will the coming age bring these 
reforms? 


Pastor’s Aip.—An ingenious, convenient, 
and cheap little manual has been devised 
by Rev. R. Harcourt, and published by our 
Agents, in which to keep a pocket record 











of members’ names and residences, and the 
number of calls and visits made. Jf has 
also pages ruled for a record of Church 
officials, periodicals, and committees; and 
at the end, the Ritual for baptisms, burial, 
and marriage. We have rarely seen such ¢ 
neat little mzltum in parvo. Sucha pocket 
companion would have steaded us some 
years ago, when, being called to perform a 
marriage ceremony, we hastily took down 
from the library shelf what looked liks g 
Methodist Discipline, but which, when we 
opened it before the expectant couple, 
proved to be a Dutch camp-meeting hymn. 
book! We had to extemporise on that 
occasion. 


HINT TO PREACHERS.—Doctor Guthrie, 
at the time of the great agitation in the 
Church of Scotland, thirty years ago, was 
speaking constantly, night after night. His 
regimen might suit lecturers or conductors 
of protracted meetings. He says: «TI never 
stood an expedition half so well as this, 
Before facing the night air (it was January), 
and after sweating like a horse, I always 
drink a great dose of very hot water, qual. 
ified with a little milk, which keeps me ina 
glow till I get home. I have never spoken 
less than two hours. I am beginning to 
think that I will, after the trial of this nightly 
work, be a capital itinerary preacher, and 
will match Whitefield himself. The real 
secret is, eat plenty, lie eight or nine hours 
in bed, and, above all, drink nothing stronger 
than cold water.” 

It is poor policy to eat after night speak- 
ing, but, judging from experience, nothing 
is more soothing to excited nerves, and re- 
freshing to tired organs, than lemonade, hot 
or cold, according to the season. 


STAR CONFERENCE.—One or two cities in 
each Conference have one or two star 
churches, and every Conference has one or two 
star preachers, who supply the star churches 
by means of transfer. We suggest that the 
next General Conference erect the star 
churches into a Star Conference, and circu- 
late the star preachers by the regular action 
of episcopal appointment. As it is now, 
star itinerants seldom remain long enough 
in one place to secure election to the Gen- 
eral Conference. The Star Conference would 
be entitled to its proportion of delegates. 
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But being all stars, the election would be apt 
to be as lively as the lovely times the Prot- 
estant Episcopal dioceses have over candi- 
dates for cathedral thrones. 


WorKING TO THE END.—The disciples of 
mammon know no ‘‘dead line.” A New 
York correspondent says: ‘* A. T. Stewart, 
a man of seventy-four years, and nobody 
knows how many millions, in his devotion 
to hard work, is like several other old New 
York millionaires. Moses Taylor is always 
laboring. Vanderbilt, now eighty, is at his 
office daily, and is harder pushed than any 
of his clerks. William B. Astor, who is 
over eighty, attends closely to the business of 
his vast real estate. George Law and Dan- 
jel Drew are each seventy-six, but do not 
abate a jot of their active work. Peter 
Cooper, aged eighty-one, is regularly at his 
ofice in the Institute building. Edward 
Matthews, who has reached seventy-five, 
keeps a close eye on his Wall-street realty. 
At seventy-eight, Charles O’Conor is up to 
his ears in legal papers, though he avoids, 
when possible, attendance on the courts.” 
Why may not preachers and teachers and 
literary men work to seventy and eighty as 
well as millionaires ? 


DIsTINGUISHED DEAD.—Dr. Dallas D. 
Lore, editor of the Vorthern Christian Ad- 
vocate since 1864, died suddenly, of paraly- 
sis and apoplexy, at his residence on the 
borders of Owasco Lake, near Auburn, New 
York, on Sunday, June 2oth, aged sixty 
years. We were first introduced to this 
worthy servant of God and the Church by 
his friend, Davis Goheen, while in the Pres- 
idency of M’Kendree College, in 1847, at 


the time of his appointment as missionary- 


to South America. In the Lebanon Journal, 
the parent of the St. Louds Advocate, which 
we edited, 1847 to 1850, we published sev- 
eral letters written by brother Lore from 
Buenos Ayres to his friend Goheen, which 
were read with peculiar interest at the time. 
We first met the Doctor at the dedication of 
the new church in Auburn, and shared the 
hospitalities of his excellent wife and his 
beautiful home. Since then, official relations 
have brought us frequently together, and 
we have had constant occasion to admire 
his character and ability, and can say, in the 
words of one of his eulogists, ‘‘ He was an 








able preacher, a sound theologian, a thor- 
ough Methodist, and a liberal Christian gen- 
tleman, and uniformly succeeded in every 
department of Christian labor to which he 
was called.” Dr. Lore leaves an excellent 
wife, and two sons and two daughters of un- 
common ability, who will do what in them 
lies to make up for the loss of the talented 
father to the Church and world. 

Charles Collins, D. D., President of the 
State Female College, died July 1oth, at 
Memphis, Tennessee. He was born in 
Maine in 1813 ; graduated, valedictorian, at 
the Wesleyan University in 1837, in the 
same class with Drs. Curry, Sewell, and 
Wentworth; was President of Emory and 
Henry College, Virginia, till 1852; Presi- 
dent of Dickinson College till 1860. He 
served the Methodist Episcopal Church four- 
teen years, and the Church South twenty- 
three. As men get their epitaphs where they 
do their work, his, like that of Bishop Soule 
and John C. Breckenridge, will be a divided 
eulogy. Being South at the time of both 
secessions, the ecclesiastical of 1844, and 
the civil of 1861, with a Northern residence 
between them, Dr. Collins was obliged to 
wear the réle of the ‘‘ Northern man with 
Southern principles,” and, like the traveler 
in the Satyr’s cave, to use hot or cold 
breath to suit circumstances. He matured 
early; ‘‘got his growth,” as classmate Sew- 
ell once said, while the rest of us were yet 
boys. We were associated with him at 
Dickinson from 1852 to 1854. He was a 
hard worker, frigid and unsympathetic as 
an orator, given to the physical, rather than 
the moral suasion, style of discipline,—a sort 
of Stuart and Bourbon administration, that 
keeps its subjects chronically on the borders 
of rebellion. Readers of the REPOSITORY 
will find a beautifully engraved portrait of 
Dr. Collins, with sketch appended by Dr. 
Clarke, in the number for July, 1860. 


M. RENAN IN THE LECTURE-ROOM.—A 
correspondent of the Nashville Christian 
Advocate, writing from Paris, gives the fol- 
lowing description of M. Rénan in the lec- 
ture-room : 

A few days since, in the lecture-room of 
Rénan, whose reputation has filled the lit- 
erary world, there were only two who seemed 
to have come asstudents. He was lecturing 
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on Solomon’s * Vanity of vanities,” in con- 


nection with a variety of languages, He- 
brew, Syriac, Greek, etc. Ile is quite a 
curiosity, physically as well as mentally. 
His longitude (that is the most appropriate 
word) is about five feet, possibly a little 
more, and his latitude about the same. His 
legs are very short and not very large, his 
arms after the same pattern. His immense 
head is set decidedly forward, with scarcely 
any trace of a neck. The lower part of his 
face is much fuller than the upper portion. 
His nose is large, and the extremity some- 
what too highly colored. His bluish-gray 
eyes, with a general downward tendency, 
now closed, now half open, and now glaring 
with all the fire of his great mind streaming 
through them, are the most conspicuous 
features. His forehead is full over the eyes, 
but recedes rapidly; and his head, though 
quite broad, is not very much elevated above 
the ears. His hair, somewhat thin in front 
and on top of his head, is about an equal 
mixture of dark-brown and gray. He takes 
his seat, opens an immense copy of an old 
Polyglot Bible, looking as if it might have 
been the first one ever published. He reads 
the Hebrew, strikes upon a construction 
which does not please him, throws in his 
emphatic emendation, becomes more and 
more earnest and full of gesticulation; he 
reaches what he esteems a palpable error, 
he bursts out with a half-laughing half-de- 
riding ejaculation, with a rapid succession 
of *‘ah! ah!” He sways back and forth, 
throws his index finger down on the word 
as if he would blot it out. He pushes back 
his chair, hurries to the blackboard and 
writes Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, or whatever 
the case may require; and if any author 
may have advanced an opinion antagonistic 
to his, it is a luxury to him to shake him to 
pieces. 


GENESIS OF PHILOsSOPHY.—This is the 
title of an address before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, last month, by Rev. B. Arbpgast 
Principal of Valley Female College, and 
printed in the Annual Catalogue of the 
institution for 1875. It is very erudite, and 





is to be followed by a series of addresses on | 
the same subject, which the author will 
doubtless then collect and make into a book. 





a 
We would be pleased to notice his lecture at 
length, but have room only fora Paragraph 
or two. Speaking of colleges and univers. 
ties as being the progeny of the Church, 
he says: 

“*Of the 315 colleges in the United States, 
208 belong to the Church, and most of the 
others are managed by Christian professors, 
and are under Christian influence. Of the 
presidents of these colleges, 171 are ministers 
of the Gospel, and more than 400 professor. 
ships are filled by clergymen.” The author 
‘tis tired of that species of cant which per. 
sists in the attempt to put religion and cyl. 
ture in a state of antagonism, They are 
not related as two genera. Religion is the 
genus of which culture is the species, 4 
Church can no more exist which ceases to 
culture its people than a Church which 
ceases to practice charity, or to observe the 
Ten Commandments.” 


THE Methodist Quarterly for July came to 
hand about the middle of that month, As 
usual, it introduces the reader to a wide 
range of thought and literature ; advises him 
of what the wise and good of both hemis 
pheres are thinking and doing. Few volumes 
of equal capacity are so full of thought in all 
directions, to any mind that wants to think; 
or so full of suggestion to an intellect that 
is capable of taking and profiting by a sug. 
gestion. To the owner of few books it is 
equivalent to a library. 


Our PicTurEs.—The telescopic views of 
the moon present scarcely any scenery more 
wild and desolate than our view of rocks 
and caverns. Where these are located, or 
whether the artist has made up the piece 
from his own imagination, we are unable to 
answer; but as barren a soil and as rocky a 
field it is easy enough to see without going 
far from home. 

For pets, we can well enough endure dogs, 
but save us from monkeys! More ugly, 
mischievous, freaky, litter-loving beasts it is 
hard to find; and if the householder, whose 
dining-rooms Master Jocko has invaded, and 
whose dinner he is sharing, were wise, he 
would dispose of him and his dog in some 
better quarters. 


THE British Parliament adjourns two hours 
on Ascension Day, and twenty-four for the 
sake of the Derby,—a sign of progress! 
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